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“To attempt to frighten the boy from war is an unworthy aim and an 
unsuccessful aim.” 


‘“‘What we want to drive home is not the horror of war, but the futility 
of war. War can finally decide nothing. It cannot decide who 
is right or wrong, nor can it ensure victory for the right. It cannot 
even make those who win it better off.” 


“Peace is the time of action, war is the time of inaction. In peace the 
work of the world can go forward, in war it comes to a standstill.” 


“The truth is that our only security lies in international determination 
to protect the right against the wrong. The chief argument 
against armaments is simply that to-day they are of no use.” 


—Extracts from an address by Mr. P. H. B. Lyon, 
Headmaster of Rugby. 
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TEACHERS 
Order Now 


CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 


Very encouraging for the pupils. 
Size 74 x 93 inches. Per dozen (postpaid) 60c 


PRIZES AND REWARDS 


Books, up from 

Fountain Pens, up from 
Pencils, up from - 
Autograph Albums, up from 
Stamp Albums, up from 


Before the term closes is a good time to 
check up on your School needs in— 
Blackboard, Maps, Globes, Blinds, etc. 


We gladly charge to the District. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 
112 8th Avenue W. Calgary 








One person in every nine 
cannot get Life Insurance 
Protection ... 


because of physical disability. Many 
of these might have secured it had 
they acted sooner. 


Where do you place yourself? Any- 
thing worth having is worth an effort 
to get. 


WRITE US FOR OUR PLAN 
At age 35 we can give you a high class 


policy for $5,000.00 for $93.25. 


C. L. OLSEN, Branch Manager 
416 Empire Building Edmonton, Alta. 


GEO. F. DRIVER, Branch Manager 
210 Toole, Peet Bldg. Calgary, Alta. 


THE WESTERN EMPIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 

















ONE SHOULD 
NOT MISS 


... the opportunity of acquiring a particul- 
arly charming piece of Novelty Jewellery | 
from the assortment now so replete 


... At BIRKS 


Authentically modish .. . smart- 
ness that only the ingenuity of 
French and European designers 
can produce... yet so moderate- 
ly priced. 


Henry Birks & Sons, Limited 


314 Eighth Avenue West 
CALGARY 





PURE MILK 
“HERE'S HEALTH!” 





A Tasty, Cooling Drink 
is This Glowing Health 
for Man and Miss 





UNION MILK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta | 
| 


Milk — Cream — Buttermilk —and Butter 
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Members! President Brock! 





Born in Wyevale, Ontario, a ru- 
ral hamlet of Tiny township, 
County of Simcoe—A little town 
of ancient Roman date but scant 
renown: One of those places that 
has run just half-way up the hill 
beneath the setting sun and then 
sat down to rest, as if to say, “I 
climb no farther upward, come 
what may!” 

An early farm and village life 
—educated in the rural school of 
Tiny No. 14, until entrance to 
High School was attained—began 
working career at 12 and saved 
sufficient for High School ex- 
penses by age 16—was student 
in Elmvale Continuation School in 
1908 and in Midland Collegiate 
1909 where certificate of Normal 
Entrance was secured (with Hon- 
ors), attended Lindsay Model School and taught 
at Van Vleck, Delhi and Vellore, Ontario for three 
years. Took First Class work at Barrie Colleg- 
iate, extended himself for two years in attempting 
a theology course, and began Arts Work in Vic- 
toria College, Toronto. Owing to war conditions 
was forced to discontinue college life and taught 
two years in Saskatchewan, near Colonsay and at 





M. W. BROCK 


Wartime. Enlisted with R.F.C. 
and spent 14 months in training 
at Camp Mohawk,Borden,Beams- 
ville, Leeside and Hamilton. Was 
gazetted R.A.F. Lieut. in Nov. 
1918. Upon discharge came to 
Alberta in Feb. 1919 and took 
charge of Consolidated School at 
High Prairie for one year. Came 
to Calgary Normal for short 
course 1921, obtaining First Class 
A standing: was President of the 
first Calgary Normal Student- 
Teachers’ Alliance: became Vice- 
Principal Stanley Jones Public 
School in May 1921, and in 1923 
was appointed principal of Mount 
Royal Public School which posi- 
tion is still occupied. Acquired an 
advanced standing in University 
of Toronto, Extension Course for 
teachers 

Alliance Work—served on executive of Calgary 
Public School Local 1925, was Local President in 
1926—Calgary District Representative on provin- 
cial 1930, Chairman of Pensions’ Committee 1926- 
30, President of A.T.A. 1932-3. 

Author of Arithmetic Accuracy Pads for Grades 
VI, VII, and VIII. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


To the membership of the A.T.A.: Greetings! 

It is with a keen sense of the incumbent obli- 
gations and responsibilities of the office of Presi- 
dent, that I have undertaken to represent you dur- 
ing the present year. Yet no such opportunity 
to serve the teaching body of this province would 
be possible, were it not for the loyalty of the in- 
dividual teacher to his professional body. That 
accepted opportunity of service to the cause of 
education I entreat you to retain with me, for in 
its retention lies the solution of all the major pro- 
blems of our calling, together with the general 
advancements of many allied educational inter- 
ests. Nor should we feel unduly depressed when 
the tide of battle flows against us for our reverses 
must needs teach us patience and steel our deter- 
minations and ambitions to greater success in the 
future. 

Clearness of vision is one essential of our pres- 


ent day which we must seek to develop. The 
successful business man of to-morrow is laying 
his plans for that hoped for success during these 
troublous days of decreased business activity. 
Out of the bitter experiences of to-day he plans 
for the gladdening return of prosperity to-mor- 
row. So it is that in the sobering experiences of 
our present day, educationists should be engaged 
in carefully appraising our system of education 
with all its implications of methods and curricula, 
that when better times herald in new and greater 
opportunities, we then shall be prepared to make 
wise discardments and to promote valuable under- 
takings. For this reason I invite you to study 
well our present system and submit your findings 
or well defined opinions to your present executive. 
Lend your assistance to the Research Committee 
of the A.T.A. by submitting to them any findings 
you may have or are making on the present edu- 
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“SUMMERY FROCKS” 


CHIC COLORFUL FROCKS 
FOR WARM DAYS 


They’re here in profusion . .. dainty sleeve- 
less ... cap sleeve and half sleeve; Crepe 
Pique and Luraya. 


$19.50 


Crisp, cool, washable Frocks; sleeveless, 
cap sleeve and some with jackets—they’re 
irresistible at this price. 


$10.95 


—Street Floor 


THOMPSON & DYNES 


The Women’s Specialty Shop 
Edmonton - - - - Alberta 





KENWARD’S 
Shoe Repair Shop 


Ladies’ Private Waiting Room 


SATIN, CREPE AND LEATHER SHOES 
DYED ANY COLOR 


REPAIRS WHILE YOU WAIT 


10045 101A Avenue 
(Opposite Eaton’s Groceteria) 


Phone 24265 Edmonton, Alberta 








DISTINCTIVE... 


No other word can so admirably 
express the style and quality of 
our 1932-33 season Fur Coats. 
Never before in the history of this 
Company have we been able to 
offer such outstanding values. 
You are cordially invited to in- 
spect our choice assortment of 
fashionable garments. 


COLD STORAGE WITH 
TWELVE MONTHS’ INSURANCE 


REPAIRS - REMODELING 
RELINING 
Take advantage of our Summer Prices—All work 


guaranteed with one standard of quality which is 
the highest 


ARCTIC FUR CO. 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE BEAR” 
Member Furriers’ Guild 


Phone 26058 10613 Jasper Ave. 
Edmonton, Alta. 




















BUY BONDS 


Province of Alberta 6%, due 1st April 
1936 at basis yield 7%. 


Province of Alberta 5%, due 15th 
January 1939 at basis yield 6.65%. 


Province of Alberta 6%, due 1st Sep- 
tember 1941 at basis yield 6.65%. 


Province of Alberta 6%, due 15th 
March 1947, at basis yield 6.40%. 


City of Edmonton 5%, due 1st April 
1933 at basis yield 8%. 





Automobile, Fire and Casualty Insurance of 
All Classes. 


Government Annuities May Be Purchased At 
This Office 


W. ROSS ALGER 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


Bonds, Stocks, Real Estate and Fire Insurance 


9977 Jasper Avenue Edmonton, Alta. 


Phone 23468 
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cational problems of our times. 

May I submit in passing just a few suggestions 
along this line. The Larger Administrative Unit 
is a subject upon which every teacher should be 
able to give intelligent leadership. The desir- 
ability of having the Department of Education 
made an independent Department of Government 
freed from the hampering influences of political 
policies is another that every teacher should study 
closely. Or again such topics as: 

Are we Extravagant in the Cause of Education ? 
Why is a Pension Scheme the most desirable leg- 
islation which the present government could pos- 
sibly enact? What in your opinion constitutes 
the greatest Educational good to the greatest 
number in this province? Should our schools be 
taken over as State Institutions and managed as 
such? Is the proposed Blanket Tax the best 
means of equalizing Educational opportunities in 
this province? Would you have the Supervisory 
and Inspectional Departments take precedence 
over the purely Administrative in our Educational 
System? Is an extended Course in Normal Train- 
ing a justifiable innovation in the near future? 
These and many more present day questions will 
furnish a very wide and diversified field of re- 
search too often left to the eccentric-regarded in- 
terests of the few. Let us develop some schools 
of thought on these and other educational prob- 
lems. 


I am a firm believer in that principle which 
asserts that the world takes a man or profession 
at his or its own valuation. Who then is to blame 
if our labors are not highly evaluated and who 
must bear the responsibility for such evaluations? 
If intellectual training makes every citizen a more 
valuable contributor to the wellbeing of the state 
and if that wellbeing is largely measured in terms 
of financial prosperity upon what ground of con- 
tention or premises of action can society rightly 
ignore the educationist’s claim to share justly in 
the accumlative returns of industry and business 
over any period of time? We are asked to share 
wholeheartedly in the decreases of public fortune 
but never invited to sit in at the feast. 


This year promises to be a trying one for our 
organization when so many of our fellow-teachers 
are in forced retirement. It thus behooves the 
more favored of us, still in the retention of posi- 
tions and despite the adversities of financial cir- 
cumstances to remain loyal to our organization 
and if possible extend its membership. Let us 
prove to all and sundry that we have developed 
a professional spirit and that we are determined 
to advance our professional status, for only by 
concerted action may the best things in the cause 
of education be attained. 

—M. W. BROCK. 





“THE FRIENDLY STORE” 
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| Local News | 


Redwater 


A Local Alliance has been formed at Redwater 
under the following Executive: President, Mr. 
Melville Bell; Vice President, Mr. Wm. Penchuk; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Claud P. Reid. All teachers 
of the vicinity are invited to get in touch with Mr. 
Reid, whose address is Opal. 


Redwater to Spedden District Teachers’ 
Association Formed 


The teachers from Redwater to Spedden met 
at Smoky Lake on Saturday, June 18th, last, and 
a ‘District Association was formed covering this 
entire area. About 60 teachers were present and 
the following resolutions were passed: 

RESOLVED that the Redwater-Spedden A.T.A. 
Local Association strongly urge the adoption of 
the proposed contract for teachers. 

WHEREAS certain schools in the Smoky Lake 
district are operating two rooms at a cost of $500 
to the ratepayers with the aid of a 1,000 grant; 

AND WHEREAS as a grant of $1,000 is more 
than sufficient to warrant the paying of at least 
the statutory mimimum; and 

WHEREAS some districts which are able to 
pay the statutory minimum at least, are being 
permitted by Department of Education to pay less; 

THEREFORE be it resolved that this Associa- 
tion expresses its resentment at the action of the 
Department in going below the minimum salary 
without proper inquiry. 


Glendon 


A largely attended and enthusiastic meeting 
of the Beaver River Local was held at the home 
of the President, Miss A. M. Procyk, Glendon, on 
May 27. 

Mr. J. W. Barnett gave an address in which he 
outlined the progress which has been made in 
improving the form of agreement and regulations 
governing the engagement and dismissal of teach- 
ers. In his account of the delegations to the Min- 
ister of Education, audiences with the Premier, 
meetings and agreements of the joint committee 
of the A.T.A. and A.S.T.A., as well as other items, 
he led the members to feel that their interests 
are being well cared for by an efficient executive. 
One hundred per cent co-operation from this 
Local is assured. 

Mrs. R. M. Sherk, Mrs. H. Duteau, Mrs. C. W. 
A. Drader and Mr. P. E. Kindraka were elected 
honorary members of the local. 

Rainier 

The June meeting of the Rainier Local was held 
on June 7 at the Miller home, with Miss O’Brien 
acting as hostess. The members all enjoyed their 
social evening, regretting only that it is the last 
one of the term and that they had not organized 
many months before. The members enrolled 
from communities of Rainier and Scandia are: 
Miss Helen O’Brien, Miss Ewing, Miss Florence 
Millen, Miss Leah Maclean, and the Misses Flor- 
ence and Mildred Anderson. 
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Swim in Edmonton’s 


MUNICIPAL POOLS 


SAFE, SANE, SANITARY, SALUBRIOUS 


HEALTHY, HELPFUL, HYGIENIC 


Experienced, Expert Management 
THE POOLS ARE LOCATED AT 
Phone 


South Side - Riverside Park—32592 
West End - 119 St. and 103 Ave.—83222 
East End - - Borden Park—73122 








AT THE 


.. HARMONY... 


Good Meals—Fair Prices 
If Only a Cup of Coffee, Come In 


No Tips 


We cater to Banquets—large or small 


Harmony White Lunch 
Limited 


Edmonton - - Alberta 




















LADIES’ FINE SHOES 





FOX SHOE STORE 


LIMITED 


10129 Jasper Avenue 
EDMONTON 























A Complete Beauty Service 


For Particular People ! 
Edmonton’s oldest and largest Beauty Parlor. A complete 
soft water service and convenience of thirty-five completely 
equipped booths. 


Dorothy Grey Cosmetics—Max Factor’s Society 
Make-up—Ogilvie Sisters’ System of 
Scalp Treatments—Hair Dyeing 


PERMANENTS—$5.00 - $7.50 
COUGHLIN’S 


THE CAPITOL 


BEAUTY PARLORS 


Edmonton’s Oldest and Largest Permanent Waving Staff 





MILK, CREAM and VELVET ICE CREAM 
CAKES - LOG ROLLS - DIXIES 


For all Occasions 


ASK FOR THE RAINBOW BRICK 
EDMONTON CITY DAIRY LIMITED 


Phone 25151 





“SELECTED” Talking Picture Programs— 


EMPRESS— 
July 11-12-13 
Gene Raymond in 
99 
“Forgotten Commandments 
A New Type of Drama 


STRAND— 
July 13-14-15 
Matheson Lang in 
“Carnival” 
A special British musical production filmed 
in Venice 


PRINCESS— 


July 8-9 


George Arliss in 


“The Man Who Played God” 


DREAMLAND— 
July 9-11-12 


Johnny Weismuller (Famous swimming 
champion) in 
Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 


“Tarzan the Ape Man” 


Edmonton - - - Alberta 


July, 1932 
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“Visual Instruction” is a much maligned term. 
It is a modern expression suggesting a mechan- 
ical means of doing away with the text book and 
making the teacher a mere operator of a machine. 
When employed in this way, it is foredoomed to 
failure. Our heading rather clears the air, and 
interprets the term in such a way as to show the 
true use of Visual Instruction in education, both 
school and adult. As a matter of fact, teachers 
have been employing visual aids for many, many 
years, and those of us whose school days have 
been left far behind have pleasant recollections 
of the “object lesson” for which we gather “‘speci- 
mens” with sedulus care for days. The general 
principles of teaching with visual aids were laid 
down by Comenius over 300 years ago in his 
“Orbis Pictus’’, and the magic lantern (camera ob- 
scura or lanterna magica) is described in many 
Latin writings as far back as 1500 A.D. In more 
modern days it has become an accepted fact that 
by far the greater part of human knowledge 
comes through the “eye gate’”’ and the wise teach- 
er makes use of this fact upon every possible occa- 
sion. It must be emphasized, however, that the 
haphazard use of visual aids will accomplish little 
or nothing. It is a matter that must be thorough- 
ly studied and used by the teacher to embellish 
and enrich the instruction, and it demands the 
most careful planning in order to ensure success. 
Visual instruction service has been placed at the 
disposal of the teacher as a modern device to aid 
teaching and facilitate learning. Never for a 
moment can it be suggested that the film or the 
slide can be a substitute for the teacher; the per- 
sonality of the teacher is something that cannot 
be replaced. 

Teachers must continue to teach, but the wise 
teacher utilizes every means to make the teaching 
more impressive and helpful. There was a time 
when the blackboard was looked upon as a fad 
and a modern device to lighten the work of the 
teacher. Now a school is not considered modern 
unless it is equipped with every device for visual 
teaching. Among the various forms of equipment 
for this purpose are the following :— 

1. The usual maps, posters, charts, prints, and 
photographs. 

2. Specimens, including models, exhibits, and 
mounted birds, etc. 

3. Stereopticons or projection lanterns for glass 
slides, film slides or opaque objects; motion pic- 
ture machines. 

These aids can all be used as, and made an 
integral part of, the school program and are all 
of that in the hands of the skillful teacher who 
utilizes them for illustrative purposes as natu- 
rally as she uses the blackboard. The glory of 
Mount Robson on the screen brings real mean- 
ing to the definition of a mountain; and events in 
Canadian and British History as well as stories 
of Literature, Nature Study, General Science, Bio- 
graphy, and so on, can be made to live. In many 
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Hisual Aids In Ceaching 


H. P. Brown, 
Supervisor, Division of Visual Instruction, Department 
of Extension, University of Alberta 


countries of the world, including England and the 
United States, and to an increasing extent in Can- 
ada, the use of visual aids is becoming recognized 
as an integral part of school teaching. Where 
adopted to any extent, the following or similar 
directions are suggested :— 

1. Lantern slides, film slides, pictures, maps, 
raw materials, and commercial products are to 
be used, in so far as that is possible, to reinforce 
and make more vivid, lifelike, colorful, and strik- 
ing the impressions gained from the study of the 
textbook. 

2. In so far it is possible, the visual aids should 
be correlated to the regular lesson of the day. 

3. Visual instruction should not be used to “fill 
in time,” or simply to entertain the children be- 
cause the meager resources of the teacher can 
supply nothing better. It will fail of highest 
usefulness if used merely for entertainment for 
the moment. 

4. The quantity of visual material presented 
at one time should be limited by its obvious rela- 
tion to the subject to be considered. Too much 
presented at a time will blur, obscure, and con- 
fuse the impressions which the teacher seeks to 
make striking. 

5. Since the attention span of children is quite 
limited, only a conservative amount of material 
should be presented to them at one time. To 
strain the attention only weakens and defeats the 
purpose of the teacher. 

6. All visual material should be carefully pre- 
pared before its use, with a clear-cut, definite 
purpose in view. 

7. Lanterns, projectors, slides and other visual 
material should be ready for use before the class 
period so that no time of the children will be 
wasted in waiting. 

8. Teachers should practice using lanterns, film 
slide projectors, moving picture machines, and 
other projectors until skill in their use is acquired. 

9. Ample opportunity should be afforded pup- 
ils to ask questions, and to give resumes of the 
picture presentation. 

School Boards, Boards of Education, and Uni- 
versities, realizing the difficulty of securing satis- 
factory equipment from commercial sources, have 
come to the aid of the teachers in piacing at their 
disposal, either free of charge or at nominal cost, 
many of the necessary forms of apparatus and 
equipment for the purpose of visual instruction. 
In Alberta, the following forms of service are 
available from the University through its Depart- 
ment of Extension :— 

1. Mounted prints or pictures on -History, Geo- 
graphy and Art. 

2. Botanical mounts of Cereals and Grasses. 

3. Lantern Slides, Film Slides, and Motion Pic- 
ture Films. 

These various forms of service are free to teach- 
ers in Alberta, with the exception of films upon 
which a depreciation fee is charged. Further 
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particulars of these visual aids to teaching may 
be obtained on application to the Director, Depart- 
ment of Extension, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton. 

It will be noted that in projection equipment, 
two forms are available, simply described as still 
and moving pictures. “Still’’ projection is, without 
a doubt, the form most suitable to class instruc- 
tion. The attention of every member of the class 
can be directed to the same thing at the same 
moment. Time can be taken for consideration 
and discussion. The material available provides 
a very wide scope and the most suitable pictures 
may be chosen. These pictures may be used in 
any order and at any time and made applicable 
to the work of more grades or classes than motion 
pictures can possibly do. 


The equipment also is very simple and easily 
operated and less expensive to purchase than a 
motion picture machine. Tests made at various 
times have shown that the stereopticon or lantern 
is a noteworthy aid to teaching and some remark- 
able results have been achieved. It should here 
be again emphasized that a limited amount of 
material should be used, and no attempt made 
to adopt the “forcing process” of running rapidly 
through a whole set of 60 to 80 slides in a limited 
period. This may provide a passing entertain- 
ment but as instruction its value is nil. 


Very little has so far been attempted in the use 
of motion pictures in actual teaching in Canada. 
In the United States more general use has been 
made of the “‘movie”’ in schools, and a recent re- 
turn shows that 73 per cent. of all motion pictures 
used in schools are a part of curricular activities 
and the other 27 per cent. for general purposes. 
The most popular film subjects in elementary and 
junior high schools are those relating to social 
sciences; in senior high schools the most use is 
made of those relating to natural sciences. Some 
interesting results are given of tests with motion 
pictures in teaching. It has been generally shown 
that pupils of average or above average intelli- 
gence are not helped by motion pictures, but be- 
low the average a distinct advance is made. In 
Alberta an experiment of great interest was made 
some years ago among the sub-normal children in 
the Provincial Training School at Red Deer. 
Motion pictures with films supplied by the Univer- 
sity have now been successfully used there for 
several years. 


Some attention is now being given to the pos- 
sibilities of pictures combined with sound in school 
instruction. Already apparatus has been produ- 
ced of a portability and suitability for school use 
and much material is available. A very inter- 
esting experiment was conducted in Washington 
last July, a teacher, a boy and a girl of eighth 
grade being selected from every state in the U.S. 
and the test conducted by a committee of edu- 
cational experts appointed by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. First, the boys and girls 
were examined to see what they had already 
learned in certain subjects. Then they were shown 
educational talking pictures on these same sub- 
jects and again examined to determine how much 
they had added to their knowledge. The subjects 
covered were Volcanoes, Glaciers, Rivers, Toads, 





and Monarch Butterflies, and the pictures had 
been carefully prepared by experts. The results 
of the effort far exceeded expectations, showing 
that these boys and girls from 48 separate States 
answered correctly on an average, 19 more ques- 
tions out of 50 on each test after seeing the pic- 
tures than they did before, an average gain of 
38 per cent. A similar test with silent pictures 
made 4 years ago showed an average gain of 19 
per cent. It would seem therefore that sound 
pictures are twice as effective as silent ones in 
educational work. The net result of the test was 
a greatly increased knowledge of subjects in ad- 
dition to increased interest, better understanding 
and development of ability to visualize details. 
Teachers who are interested in the test can ob- 
tain a copy of the detailed report on application 
to the Fox Film Corporation, 850 Tenth Avenue, 
New York City. 

There is no doubt that the result of this inter- 
esting experiment will encourage those who are 
working towards an adequate supply of motion 
picture subjects with sound accompaniment more 
directly related to school teaching than has pre- 
viously been the case. 





Base Ball Mits and Gloves—Balls—Tennis Racq- 
uets and supplies—Golf Clubs, Balls and Bags— 
Fishing and Camping Supplies. 

Special Discount to Teachers 


UNCLE BEN’S EXCHANGE 
ESTABLISHED 1912 Edmonton 
Cor. 102nd Ave. and 101st Street. Phone 22057 


} 











STUDY 


Teachers to-day have many op- 
portunities to improve their 
academic standing. Cultural 
courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts are offered through 
our Department of Extension and in the 
Summer School. 





The experience of over half a century in 
conducting extramural studies enables 
Queen’s University to offer a very great 
service to those seeking a cultural educa- 
tion. 


Registration for the winter term should 
be made by September 10.: 


For information write to the 


Director, Department of Extension 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
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THE DEBTS PROBLEM AT LAUSANNE 


Before this appears in print the Lausanne Con- 
ference will be in session. With the expiration 
of the Hoover Moratorium, June 30th, and in the 
absence of other agreements, the Young Plan will 
again — technically at least — begin to operate. 
By the Young Plan of 1929 Germany is held un- 
conditionally to the payment of reparations for 
war damage, chiefly in France. Germany was 
also assessed for amounts which it was reckoned 
would cover the allied indebtedness to Washing- 
ton. The payment of the latter by the Young 
Plan was made conditional on the cancellation 
or reduction of those debts by the United States 
Government. 

When, in June 1917, the United States entered 
the war, the financial resources of the allies had 
been under long and severe strain, and had almost 
reached the point of exhaustion. Enter U.S.A. 
with an untapped source of vast accumulations 
of wealth. Through governmental action this 
full purse was brought into service. The new 
partner floated “Liberty Loans” wich were dedi- 
cated to the end that the war should be won, 
part went for the needs of the new American 
Army and much for the military necessities of 
the European partners. 

H. B. Elliston, writing in The Christian Science 
Monitor says: “There were several distinct con- 
ditions attached to the loans. One was that the 
money should be spent in buying American com- 
modities. Dollars were not transported to Europe. 
They were remitted straightway to the American 
manufacturer or farmer who filled the allies’ war 
orders. Of war debts amounting to $9,811,094, 
094 approximately 25 per cent. went to Europe in 
foodstuffs and cereals, 20 per cent. in munitions, 
22 per cent. in cotton, and the remainder in one 
hundred and one miscellaneous articles. Even 
the dollars obtained by the allies in supplying 
American troops in Europe were applied to their 
purchases in the United States’’. 

On entrance to the war, a wave of high en- 
thusiasm enveloped the land. ‘The Cause” was 
the sole concern at the time. However, that pas- 
sion for war service did not so far forget practical 
realties as to ignore promises to pay for value 
received from the debtor nations. When the war 
was over America thought the debt was binding, 
and congress thinks so still. In January of the 
present year, Stimson stated to the French Ambas- 
sador at Washington, ‘‘A demand for a new debts 
moratorium could not obtain approval in Congress 
and the Senate opposes a cancellation or reduction 
of debts. The United States Government would 
look with displeasure on the formation of a unit- 
ed front by the debtor nations.” 

The press tells us that Herriot has notified the 
British Government that France will not consent 
to complete cancellation of German reparations. 
Germany solidly affirms she cannot pay a sou. 
The debtor nations hold that if reparations go by 


the board, debts to the U.S. A. must also go, and 
U.S.A. is not present at Lausanne. So, a problem 
is faced that the exalted enthusiasm of 1917 
recked not of. The economic consequences of 
the war and of the peace are flood high in 1932. 

In a memorandum submitted for the consider- 
ation of the Moral Disarmament Committee of 
the Political Commission of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, by Mrs. Corbett Ashby on behalf of the 
British delegation, is the following proposal: 
“That no training of a military character, either 
of formation or drill, be given to children or young 
people under the age of conscription or voluntary 
enlistment”. It is recalled that, by Article 177 
of the Treaty of Versailles, all “Educational estab- 
lishments” in Germany were forbidden “‘to occupy 
themselves with any military matters’’. 

* * * * 


The Technical Commissions of the Disarmament 
Conference would seem to be convinced of the 
“Defensive” character of all weapons especially 
prized by the particular nation its delegation rep- 
resents, and of the aggressive character of those 
which other delegations hold indispensible to the 
security of their lands. The light which Techni- 
cal Commissions have thrown on the definition ot 
“Weapons of Aggression”’ is not very illuminating. 
It is to laugh! One thinks of the scripture—“Ii 
then the light within you be darkness, how great 
is that darkness?” 

* * * * 

Shades of Wilberforce come forth! A century 
ago 700,000 slaves in British possessions were set 
free. To-day, it is lamented, not less than 5,000,- 
000 members of the human family are held in 
bondage in various parts of the world. Geneva 
has put forth efforts to the end that these shall 
be freed. As yet there is little realized from the 
efforts of the League in that direction. Happen- 
ings in Liberia has roused the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Its leaders are proposing to celebrate next 
year the centenary of Wm. Wilberforce, by a vig- 
orous campaign against slavery. 

* * * * 


Political instability seems typical of the times. 
Industrial depression seems to effect political 
overturns. Chancellor Bruening in Germany is 
relieved of his burden. Von Papen succeeds. 
Dictatorship is predicted. Rumours are rife of 
further changes and another election near. Rest- 
lessness is characteristic of the day. Changes 
seem imminent. These the future alone will dis- 
close. 

France has experienced a move to the left. 
Herriot succeeds Tardeau but announces little 
change in foreign policy. 

The new Japanese cabinet draws from all par- 
ties. The law of change is duly observed there. 

In Greece, following the resignation of Ven- 
ezilos, so long a leading figure in that quarter 
of Europe, Premier Papanastassion assumes con- 
trol. Nine days after his assumption of office a 
deadlock occurs and he resigns. Once more Ven- 
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ezilos carries on until an election at an early date. 

In Chile, it would seem a more drastic change 
is taking place. Senor Carlos Davila, former 
Ambassador to Washington, now heads the “First 
Socialist Republic of Chile,” following shortly up- 
on his pronouncement that state socialism is with- 
in the constitution of Chile. It is futile to fore- 
cast what the eventualities will be, but it is safe 
to say troublous times will follow. 


THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


Interest is revived in the disarmament problem 
with the reassembling of the delegates for the 
second session. 

Most of the first session was taken up with the 
presentation and discussion of two alternative 
propositions. The first, submitted by France, was 
for the creation of an International Police Force 
operating under the League and equipped with 
the most powerful of armaments, This was in 
keeping with her long standing claim for security. 
She urged that the need for such a force to back 
up the decisions of the Council was much in evi- 
dence during the recent conflict between China 
and Japan. Her proposal received the backing 
of her allies, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The counter proposition advanced by Great 
Britain and United States and supported by the 
majority of the members was for a continuation 
of the reduction of armaments by mutual consent 
such as had been accomplished at the London 
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Naval Conference. This was in keeping with the 

natural aversion of the Anglo-Saxon to subscribe 

to the creation of anything savoring of a Super 
tate. 

After much discussion two resolutions were 
passed aiming to harmonize through compromise 
these two divergent views. The first declared its 
approval of the principle of qualitative disarma- 
ment—that is, the selection of certain classes or 
descriptions of weapons, the possession or use of 
which should be absolutely prohibited to all 
States or internationalized by international con- 
vention. 

The second resolution stated that the Confer- 
ence was of the opinion that the range of land, sea 
and air armaments should be examined by the 
competent special Commissions with a view to se- 
lecting those weapons whose character is the most 
specifically offensive or those most efficacious 
against national defense or those most threatening 
to civilization. 

While the Commissions were investigating the 
Conference adjourned. 

It is now reported that these Commissions have 
failed to arrive at any unanimous decision as to 
what armaments are strictly offensive or strictly 
defensive. In other words the problem is handed 
back to the Conference unsettled. 

There is one ray of hope, however, in that the 
French and British premiers, Herriot and Mac- 
Donald (the combination that produced the Ge- 
neva Protocol) will once more be co-operating. 


Jasper National Park 


CANADA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL PLAYGROUND 


Virgin forests blue-green and serene. Turbu- 
lent streams. Silvery cascades. Huge, glistening 
glaciers. Mystical colorful lakes. To all this and 
more you are invited, not only that you may revel 
in Jasper’s awe-inspiring beauties but also that 
you may enjoy your favorite sport under ideal 
conditions. 

Tall peaks to climb, on your own or with Swiss 
guides; glaciers and canyons to explore; trail 
rides; motoring over excellent roads; golf on a 
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a warmed out-door pool—assure a holiday pro- 
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July, 1932 
Correspondence 
The Editor, 
A.T.A. Magazine. 
Dear Sir: 


May I say a few words concerning “unified” 
Mathematics ? 

The present debate on this subject runs true to 
form as an “educational’’ debate. Each dispu- 
tant has his own little hobby which he tries not 
only to defend but also to inflict on all comers. 
This, of course, illustrates the futility of nearly 
all arguments on educational topics. So I may 
as well run “true to form” along with the others 
and declare that I believe they are all wrong, the 
inference being, of course, that the present con- 
testant it infallibly right. 

Why do I say they are all wrong? The elucida- 
tion of this question is the purpose of this com- 
munication. 

Let us consider first the advocates of the al- 
leged “unified” Mathematics. Among the most 
vigorous supporters of this type of Mathematics 
for Grade XII are the university professors. Not 
only that, but they recommend it, as I am told, 
for the very class of people for whom its utility 
is perhaps most open to question, viz: those who 
are going on to further work in Mathematics and 
Science. They claim, without any adequate in- 
vestigation having been made to prove it, that 
this “hash’’ as my friend, Mr. Stanley calls it, is 
just the type of preparation needed by the coming 
scientist or mathematician. It is true that the 
absence of investigation to prove the correctness 
of this view leaves its incorrectness also unproved. 
And there lies the weakness of everybody’s posi- 
tion. Every party to the dispute seems afraid of 
experiment. I believe this matter ought to be the 
subject of extended trial under competent ex- 
perimenters and that we should then let every- 
body’s belief stand or fall with the results. 

Another powerful group of supporters of “un- 
ified’ Mathematics is made up of fond parents, 
of adolescents who find the present Grade XII 
Mathematics “hard”. These parents have got 


the idea that ‘“‘unified’’ Mathematics is going to 
solve the Grade XII problem of youth by giving 
All I can say in this 


them something “easy”’’. 
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regard is that these parents are all set for a real 
disappointment. Unless the “unified” Mathem- 
atics that is being prepared for use here is very 
different from the other essays along this line it 
will be found much harder to “put across” than 
the present course is. Not that it is a more dif- 
ficult type of Mathematics — far from it! — but 
that on account of its “‘hashy’”’ and scrappy nature 
it will be much more confusing to the student. 
That is my belief at present; I do not know. That 
is why I should like to see some experimenting 
done. To a Mathematician, trained under the old 
system, the unified course will look easier than the 
present course. To the experienced teacher it will 
appear much harder. They are both correct! The 
mathematician looks at it from the standpoint of 
the ease with which he, with his training under 
another system, can grasp the principles and solve 
the problems. The teacher looks at it from the 
point of view of one whose job it is to “put it 
over’. A mosaic of odds and ends, a scrambled 
and chaotic jumble of oddities and tit-bits, whose 


_ only “unity” consists in the fact that it is enclosed 


by one set of covers, induces an instinctive shud- 
der in one who has some first hand acqaintance 
with the mental make-up of adolescents in the 
mass. 

We see, then, that there is a misunderstanding 
on this question that may well have tragic results. 
The university professors want their “unified” 
Mathematics for one purpose, viz.: to prepare 
students for more advanced work, while some- 
body has led a lot of parents to believe that it is 
being done for quite a different purpose, viz.: 
to supply people with an “easy” course in Mathe- 
matics. Obviously it will be extremely unlikely 
that the new course will serve both of these pur- 
poses. The “fun will begin’ when these two 
purposes collide, as they most certainly will do. 

It is urged that the purpose is to reduce the 
number of “units” in Grade XII Mathematics. 
This argument, of course is not intended to be 
taken seriously, seeing that this purpose could 
most easily be served by combining Geometry and 
Trigonometry on one paper in the examination, 
This surely does not necessitate a new course. 

Now I wish to devote a few words to those 
champions of the present course who swear by 
the nine gods that nothing else could meet any- 
body’s needs. These people claim to be greatly 
worried about “lowering the standard”. And 


Calgary’s Popular Priced Hotels 
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well may they worry! For the very regimen they 
advocate, viz.: trying to cram the same type of 
Mathematics into the heads of all people, has al- 
ready resulted in a very serious lowering of the 
standards. What these gentlemen cannot see is 
that the mass of people who occupy space in our 
high schools to-day are not the select students of 
thirty years ago. If’ we persist in feeding to 
these non-descript throngs the type of Mathemat- 
ics that was administered to a select group a gen- 
eration ago, then the standard must inevitably 
come down. That is precisely what has been hap- 
pening! And yet our friends who demand the per- 
petuation of this bluffing profess to be greatly 
worried about “‘standards’’! 

I must not trespass too far on your space. I 
hope I have gone far enough to show your readers 
that both sides in this controversy are wrong. 
Each side has a point to its argument but fails 
miserably to realize that not all people are alike. 

I must now meet the inevitable question as to 
what I would “do about it”. This being a fair 
question, I will answer it. 


Firstly, if the Mathematics professors at the 


University of Alberta prefer the scrambled Math- 
ematics for those students who are destined to 
study Mathematics in that institution, then I say, 
we ought to give it to them. We could thus “kill 
two birds with one stone”. We could meet the 
wish of these professors and conduct our experi- 
menting at the same time. Such efforts would be 
for the most part confined to those students who 
are sure of doing any further Mathematical work 
at the University of Alberta. 

Secondly, the present course should be retained 
for those students who really desire a mastery of 
the rudiments so as to avoid bluffing in their more 
advanced work. This would meet the desire of 
those of us who really want to keep up a decent 
standard. This would be the standard-setting 
course.. Indeed, with these arrangements along 
with those suggested in the next paragraph, we 
could drastically raise the standard in this course. 
There would be even a chance to get it back to 
where it was thirty years ago, when the Grade 
XII Algebra, for example, was a year in advance 
of what it is now. This course would be taken 
by those who expect to pursue Mathematical stud- 
ies at institutions other than the University of 
Alberta. 

Thirdly, and finally I would have in Grade XII 
a heavily denatured course in deliberately and 
wilfully scrambled Mathematics. This course 
would be so magnificently scrambled that it would 
be found unsuitable even for the University of 
Alberta. The content would deal mainly with 
facts concerning the part that Mathematical Sci- 
ence has played in the history of human culture 
and society. It would definitely be, as someone 
has suggested, a course about Mathematics rather 
than in Mathematics. This course would be taken 
by those people who are interested in the “cul- 
tural” aspects of Mathematical knowledge. I 
would see to it that this course was “easy” enough 
from the intellectual point of view and sufficiently 
comforting from the spiritual standpoint to meet 
the need of that great mass of students whose 
parents are afraid of mental collapse and cerebral 
prostration in the event of any brain effort being 
made. I would solve the “administration” pro- 


blem by accepting any one of these three courses 
as one or any desirable number of units for Nor- 
mal Entrance. Only the first, of course, would 
have any interest for the Mathematical Depart- 
ment of the University of Alberta. 

We say we are democratic. Very well, then, 
let us be democratic and give the people what 
they want. Moreover, let us be truly democratic 
and give different classes of people what these re- 
spective classes desire. It is undemocratic to refuse 
to give the desired preparation to a boy who wants 
to study Mathematics at say Toronto University 
just because his comatose comrade is satisfied with 
an inferior article. ‘We have talked loud and long 
on the desirability of administering different kinds 
of training to different kinds of people. Let us 
show our sincerity by doing this very thing in our 
Grade XII Mathematics. Those who desire a low 
mathematical standard are entitled to it so long as 
they grant their fellows the equivalent right to have 
a high one. 

We shall never obtain a solution of this problem 
by a few individuals, departmental officials, uni- 
versity professors, or anybody else hearing of a 
“bright idea” and then handing it down in the 
raw to the rest of us with the dictum “this or 
nothing’. This oligarchic way of doing business 
comes in bad taste from the very people who claim 
to champion the cause of democratic education, 
especially when the article handed down is as 
undemocratic as the method by which it descends. 
Democracy involves, among other things, the doc- 
trine of equal rights for all and special privileges 
for none. Hence any system which denies to the 
able student the opportunity of having his wishes 
met in order to force him to the level of his more 
restful fellows is a violation of the spirit of dem- 
ocracy. It is a fair example of that pseudo-dem- 
ocracy which decrees that everybody from Mon- 
treal to San Francisco shall have his hair combed 
the same way and chew his gum in the same key. 
We have had enough of this disgusting caricature: 
let us demand the genuine article. 

Yours truly, 
D. L. SHORTLIFFE. 
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WHEN EDUCATION WAS EXPENSIVE 


It’s a far cry from the salary of a woman teach- 
er in eastern Canada a century ago to the more 
than $2,000 maximum enjoyed by teachers today, 
for documentary evidence has come to light which 
shows that 50 cents a month, plus board, was all 
that girl teachers could hope for a hundred years 
ago. 

The document in question is a copy of the con- 
tract between Miss Ellen Tracy and the school 
board of a section in Uxbridge township, Ontario. 
The contract is in the possession of Col. W. C. 
Mitchel, supervising principal of Toronto collegi- 
ates, her grandson, and was found recently among 
the papers of the teacher. 

The contract incidentally reveals the old plan 
by which the teacher used to board around in the 
homes of the pupils. Any homes that did not 
wish to board her could avoid doing so by paying 
her five shillings a week. 

The names signed to the contract are those 
mostly of men who founded families still prom- 
inent in the life of Uxbridge county. 

It is to be noted that in those days the parents 
subscribed for the teacher’s salary, as evidently 
there was no school rate. Presumably those with 
the largest families would be expected to sub- 
scribe the most. 

The exact text of this century-old contract with 
its ancient spelling and its list of shilling sub- 
scribers at the end is as follows: 

“Article of agreement made and concluded this 
1st day of June, 1835, between Miss Ellen Tracy, 
school mistress, of the one part, and the under- 
signed on the other part. Now the condition of 
this agreement is such:— the said Miss Tracy 
agrees to teach a school in Forsythe school house 
on lot No. 4, 2nd concession of Uxbridge for the 
term of three months for six shillings New York 
currency per quarter and board with the scholars 
of such as wish to have her board with them and 
those that wish to pay for board she will board 
herself for five shillings N.Y.C. per week. She 
will teach Reading, Writing, and sewing, and keep 
such order in her school as she hopes will satisfy 
her employers. The pay will be required the first 
day of February, 1836.” 

Following this came the list of subscribers who 
were to pay her board. —The Star Weekly. 
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See the Glories of the Canadian Rockies 
at Banff 


The view down the Bow Valley 
is one of the most superb in the 
world ana offers an unrivalled pan- 
orama of dense green masses of 
pine and spruce sharp scythe-cut 
by the sparkling Bow and Spray 
rivers, the great massive Rockies 
framing the picture on either side; 
while stretching away to the east 
a chain of snow-capped peaks hems 
in the farther end of the vista. 





Take back to your classes the 
beauty and majesty and magnitude 
of the mighty Canadian Rockies 
which only familiarity with their 
environment will give—‘“a range 
of mountains’ — how differently 
you will approach your class on this subject when you have 
experienced their mighty spell. 
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Editorial 





THE WORM TURNS 


HESE days are full of bitterness. A strong 

sense of grievance and humiliation pervades 
the ranks of teachers of Alberta. This has arisen 
not so much by reason of inevitable financial stress 
as because mean advantages have been taken of 
teachers in various ways. It would be useless to 
attempt to unsettle the conviction of hosts of rural 
teachers throughout the province that conditions 
need not have been so allowed to develop to their 
humiliation. The letter printed below appeared 
in The Edmonton Journal of June 20. Like hosts 
of other teachers, ‘‘Fired—(Inspector’s Grading 
V. G.)” feels that the smart is bad enough with- 
out this seeming proneness to “rub it in.” 


Position of Teachers 
Sir: 

The Minister of Education, addressing the recent 
convention of Wetaskiwin and district school trustees, is 
credited with the following byThe Edmonton Journal of 
June 13th: 

“There is a large surplus of teachers in the province, 
and he advised school boards to engage the strongest teach- 
ers possible. The teacher is the school and if the proper 
teacher is secured the best possible results will be obtained.” 

How profound! So the Minister thinks it necessary 
and advisable to inform the school boards that there is an 
oversupply of teachers, does he? And he thinks it to be 
the duty of the Minister to hint to school boards that since 
he had made it so easy to fire a teacher without just reason 
(thanks to the Minister’s anti-teacher legislation) that they 
had better “go to it.” 

Is this the same Minister who gave as one of his -pleas 
for his Baker Bill that so often rural school boards, etc., 
were not competent to select the right type of teacher for 
their school? 

Surely the Minister is the last person who should be 
giving prominence to the oversupply of teachers and suggest- 
ing to school boards that, because of it, they take every 
advantage of the teachers in their employ. We wonder if 
he supplied the information that he spent over $600,000 of 
taxpayers’ money building the Edmonton Normal School 
and tens of thousands of dollars every year to keep it run- 
ning. This recognition of an oversupply of teachers ever 
since this elaborate school was built is surely proof that its 
construction and running expenses are an unnecessary bur- 
den on the taxpayers of the province. 

Perhaps the Minister in making the speech was a little 
more profound than the remarks at first sight appear; in- 
somuch as there remains the implication that the expenditure 
on normal schools has made it easy to “squeeze us teachers 
in the breadbasket” and save that money—and more—by 
reducing salaries. 


Some of us who are logically minded might suggest 
that if “fire what you’ve got if you think you can get a 
better one” is fair and right in its application to teachers, 
it is only fair and right that it should apply along the line 
even to Ministers and executive heads. There would be 
plenty of applicants; but the only point is, the judges them- 
selves must be infallible and freed from all political exigen- 
cies (for want of a better word). But, how would this 
policy work out in actual practice—in business for instance? 
Would it not result in every employee being so fearful of 
the fall of the axe immediately upon discovery of a successor 

“considered” more capable, that fear rather than loyalty 
would dominate his action, morning, noon and night. Fear is 
a poor handmaid of good service. Fear generates cringing 
inefficiency, deception, subtlety, treachery — anything 
but loyalty, even in those most capable—as knows every man 
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who understands men and affairs. Maybe cringing and fear 
of being fired are considered by our Honorable Minister as 
the trade marks of the strongest teacher. Anyway, “‘sic 
’em” seems to be the password and “hire ’em” and “fire 
’em’’ the motto today. “FIRED.’ 

(Inspector’s grading V.G.) 
Wetaskiwin Inspectorate. 


A SAD COMMENTARY 

ENSIONS for teachers are once again forced 

upon the notice of the public, this time by two 
of the large School Boards of the Province. Ac- 
cording to newspaper announcements, the City 
School Boards of Calgary and Medicine Hat have 
decided that “the agreement between any teacher 
who has attained the age of 65 years (60 years 
in case of a woman) and the School Board shall 
terminate automatically after June 30, 1933.” In 
each city however, the Board adopted a proviso 


to the effect that in cases of exceptional ability 


and efficiency the Board may exercise their discre- 
tion in renewing such contract year by year for a 
limited period. 

This is straight proof that these boards con- 
sider that 60-65 is the age at which the majority 
of teachers have exhausted their usefulness in the 
classroom and can no longer meet competently the 
needs of forty or more stirring young people. From 
the point of view of duration, of tenure, teaching 
stands out in strong contrast to law or medicine. 
What successful doctor or lawyer looks forward 
to retirement at sixty-five? That is when they 
are at their best, trusted and relied upon by their 
patients and clients, and giving invaluable assist- 
ance in a consultative capacity to the younger 
members of their profession. As the years pass 
they shift the more strenuous labours to younger 
shoulders, slip into the well-earned arm-chair of 
public confidence, and continue to give of their 
knowledge and wisdom. 

But for the teacher it is all or none. At the top 
there are few places and still fewer arm-chairs. 
Principalships, Inspectorships, Normal School 
Lectureships—these positions are relatively few 
in number and every one makes exacting demands 
on one’s physical and nervous constitution. The 
professional life of the great majority of teachers 
begins and ends with the classroom and the career 
is short. The teacher knows it. He is all the 
time cramped and confined by the haunting fear 
of early retirement and poverty. He longs to buy 
books, to take refresher courses, to travel, to make 
new contacts, to possess himself of some of the 
stores of knowledge and so increase his possibili- 
ties for enriching the cultural life of his pupils and 
the community he serves. But he dare not do it. 
He must save and prepare against the day when 
his services are no longer required. 

* * * * 

T IS GRATIFYING indeed to know that there 

are boards which have the courage to face the 
facts. The Calgary Board adds to its retirement 


plan the following: ‘‘For three years after re- 
tirement of these teachers the Board will pay an 
annual gratuity of $600 in monthly instalments, 
providing the teacher has been in the Board’s 
service for twenty years or more. The latter 
clause will not be effective in the event of a teach- 
ers’ pension scheme being established in the 
province.” 

While we commend the Board for this honest 
attempt to deal with a situation, we cannot refrain 
from noting that it is a sad commentary that a 
Public School Board has to point out in this way 
the Government’s shortcoming and show its duty. 
Alberta is the only province without a pension 
scheme for its teachers. Months have passed 
since we were told that the Government must find 
a system guaranteed to be actuarially sound and 
that the system submitted by the teachers had 
been referred to specialists and that their report 
would be transmitted to the teachers. Is that 
such a difficult thing? Why the continued silence? 
Are the eight systems at present in force in Can- 
ada all unsound or what are the conditions pe- 
culiar to Alberta which constitute the unique 
problem? We begin to wonder if a sound scheme 
is one that costs nothing. Even so, there is little 
occasion for alarm. A careful canvass of the situ- 
ation would, we believe, allay the fear of running 
up a big pensions’ bill. There is a reasonably 
good chance that a pensions’ scheme in Alberta 
would make money and the province, in losing 
its life, might save it. For, under present work- 
ing conditions few teachers live to retire—they 
die. 

THE EDUCATOR’S BUSINESS 

HE SCHOOL BOARDS in Edmonton and Cal- 

gary seem to be in substantial agreement re- 
garding the necessity of dealing with the pupils 
in the high schools who show little sign of profit- 
ing by the instruction they are receiving. In both 
cities provision has been made whereby each pupil 
who fails to reach a reasonable standard on his 
Departmental Examinations shall be interviewed 
by the Superintendent and the Principal con- 
cerned with a view to the direction of his future 
scholastic career. This decision constitutes the first 
step in an attack on the major educational prob- 
lem of the moment. 

* * * * 

O DESIGNATE pupils as loafers and stop 

there is nothing short of refusal to assume 
responsibility. There is some explanation for the 
loafing and it is the clear duty of all those en- 
gaged in the work of education to diagnose the 
complaint, prescribe the cure, and thus turn these 
boys and girls into happy and useful citizens. 

Undoubtedly, one of the factors to be dealt with 
is the attitude of the public in discriminating be- 
tween different types of occupation. Many 
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bright young people are being drawn by two op- 
posing forces; on the one hand are their natural 
aptitudes and inclinations, on the other, their 
sensitiveness to this unsocial public attitude which 
holds them to the academic lines of training but 
points to no goal whose allure can urge them on to 
achievement. 
eS * ok * 

N ARTICLE in a recent issue of Current His- 

tory entitled “From University to Breadline’ 
shows what is happening to students who have 
been misdirected into the universities and are be- 
ing graduated by the hundreds every year. 

The breadline; of course, is everywhere just 
now. No matter where one turns to find an out- 
let for his energies, he sees more applicants than 
jobs, thus making the need for voeational guid- 
ance all the more urgent. How long the present 
condition will persist, how much worse it will be- 
come, we can not predict. But we do know with 
a reasonable degree of certainty at least that out 
of the present chaos will emerge a new social 
order. The machine will improve in its service 
to humanity, resources well be developed so in the 
next decade there will be need for well-trained 
leaders and efficient followers in all phases of 
economic life. 

To save our boys and girls from despair we 
should keep. that idea before them, we should 
guide each one in finding the type of work out of 


which he can get the greatest pleasure in the con- 
sciousness of accomplishment; and we should 
promise each student that when he is prepared to 
contribute to the. productive work of society, there 
will be work for him to do. That is the business 
of the educator today. It is the business of the 
adult population to see that the promise is kept. 
—M. R. C. 


QUEBEC MAY HAVE FIVE YEAR TERMS 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 

MONTREAL, May 13.—Instruction of five-year 
high school courses in all the high schools through- 
out the Province of Quebec is predicted for the 
school year 1932-33 by educationists and school 
board members in this city and province. Author- 
ization of the five-year plan instead of the pres- 
ent four-year term was granted some time ago 
by the Department of Education at Quebec, but 
up till now only the City of Westmount has put 
the plan into effect. Ontario has been working 
on this system for some years and reports are that. 
it has proved successful. 

The Montreal Protestant school board has the 
matter under consideration at the moment and it is 
confidently expected that the new system will 
come into effect in the schools under their con- 
trol next year. As far as the schools under the 
jurisdiction of the Catholic school commission are 
concerned it is doubtful what will be done as the 
pupils in the Roman Catholic schools are graded 
in a widely different manner from those in the 
Protestant institutions. The question, however, 
is in the hands of a special committee who will 
discuss it from all angles. —Calgary Albertan. 



















Follow the trails of MacKenzie and Simon Fraser— 
Westward through the Rockies to the sea. Those 
glorious pages in Canadian history become animated as 
you ride in safety above fathomless canyons where 
mighty torrents rush madly to the sea, or you gaze 
in awe at massive snow-capped peaks towering above 
you ten thousand feet in the sky. Vancouver herself, 
now a thriving cosmopolitan city, is wrapped in a 
wealth of history and legend—Capilano Canyon, The 
“Lions, Siwash Rock, Indian River Park, Burrard Inlet, 
Howe Sound—charming holiday resorts—still breathe 
the mystery of bygone days. 


- 





“The Lions of Vancouver” from Capilano Can- 





yon — immortalized in the legends of Pauline 
Johnson. 


| SEE BRITISH COLUMBIA THIS SUMMER 


Vancouver 


Canada's 


For Information and Literature write: VANCOUVER PUBLICITY BUREAU, Charles H. Webster, Commissioner. 


The Beach at English Bay—a few minutes from the heart 
of Vancouver, and at the entrance to Stanley Park. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE “TEACHER WANTED” 
ADVERTISEMENT 


An examination of the “Teacher Wanted” ad- 
vertisements appearing in the Calgary papers last 
summer suggested that the question of the ethics 
of advertising in this field might well come in for 
more careful consideration than it has so far re- 
ceived. The problem naturally becomes more 
acute, even though not particularly affected there- 
by in principle, when there is a surplus of teachers 
and hundreds of them are applying for all the 
vacancies that come to their attention. In these 
circumstances it becomes especially important 
that public notices inviting applications for these 
positions be drawn up with some regard to the 
ethics of the situation. It would appear, however, 
that in many cases but little thought is being given 
at present to this aspect of the matter. 

The general principle would seem to be that 
the notice should contain accurate and reliable 
information, and as full information as possible, 
as to the conditions, needs and stipulations of the 
board. This is the only means whereby the un- 
necessary labor, expense and subsequent disap- 
pointment involved in applying for positions in 
terms unacceptable to the board, as well as dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the teacher selected 
when she arrives in the district, can be reduced to 
a minimum. If in the face of a definite statement 
of the conditions and requirements teachers still 
apply on terms of their own the matter naturally 
falls outside the control of the board. In giving 
exact information the ethical requirements of the 
case are met as far as the board is concerned. 

Of the different ways in which the principle 
enunciated above is violated in advertisements for 
teachers perhaps the most common is the failure 
to state the salary which the board is prepared 
to pay. Out of a total of 184 notices appearing 
last summer in the Calgary daily papers only 58, 
or 29 per cent, stated the salary. In 126 cases 
either no reference whatever was made to salary, 
or the applicant was asked to state the salary re- 
quired. 

It is doubtful if the practice of not stating the 
salary in these public notices can be successfully 
defended on ethical grounds. It must be assumed 
that a school board, when it goes into the market 
for a teacher, already has a pretty good idea as to 
the salary it is prepared to pay. This is one of 
its main responsibilities. Why should this infor- 
mation be withheld? In 29 per cent of the notices 
last summer it was not withheld. In 71 per cent 
it was. Which is the more desirable procedure? 
It is significant, especially in view of the condi- 
tions existing last summer, that as large a pro- 
portion as 29 per cent gave the teachers looking 
for positions the benefit of this information. In 
fact the proportion in the case of one-teacher 
rural schools was 33 per cent. In the case of 
principalships and grade positions in the villages 
and town it was only 25 per cent. 

If a male teacher is only acceptable to the board 
it will hardly be disputed that it would be un- 
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ethical for the board, by neglecting to state the 
fact, to encourage women teachers to apply. 
Similarly if the successful applicant has to be a 
Protestant, or hold a First Class certificate, or be 
musically trained. If the nearest boarding place 
is two miles distant from the school, or if the 
teacher of the school must also be the janitor, it - 
goes almost without saying that the only fair and 
reasonable thing to do is to make known the fact 
to those who may wish to apply. Does the prin- 
ciple not also apply in the case of salary? Ifa 
board finds itself in a position to pay a certain 
salary why broadcast an invitation for teachers to 
apply at every conceivable salary from “anything 
that the board will pay” up to a point hundreds of 
dollars higher than the board is prepared to go? 
In the case of one small principalship last summer 
advertised on the “state salary” basis the salaries 
named in the application ranged from $840 up to 
$2.300. It is a fair question if this is a desirable 
situation from any point of view. 

The same question arises in the case of the 
“state religion’? advertisements. The number of 
these is relatively small, only three of them ap- 
pearing in the Calgary papers last summer, but 
the principle isthe same. The board is withhold- 
ing from the applicants significant information in 
regard to the requirements. Presumably in such 
cases either no religion but one is acceptable, or 
all religions are acceptable excepting one. In 
either case teachers will be tempted to apply 
whose application will be consigned to the waste- 
paper basket without so much as a moment’s con- 
sideration. Is this sound ethical practice? 

In a number of cases no information whatever 
is given in the advertisement. The board simply 
“wants a teacher. Apply so-and-so’. Of 108 
notices from one-teacher rural districts twelve 
were of this sort. Others gave just one bit of in- 
formation, such as the grades in the school, or the 
number of pupils, or the religion or certificate re- 
quired, or sometimes just the salary and nothing 
more. Every possible combination occurs. In 
some instances, it should be noted, considerable 
care is taken to state the conditions as fully as 
possible within the space of the advertisement. 

It might be of interest to note here in passing 
that of the 108 notices from one-teacher districts 
it was stipulated in 34 cases that the applicant 
must be experienced, in seven cases a man, in 
seven a woman (in one of these “female and un- 
married”’), in nine a Protestant, in one a Catholic, 
in three a strict disciplinarian, in three musical, 


American Dairy Lunch 
Our pleasure is to give satisfaction 
QUALITY FIRST 


We take pride in serving the finest of foods 


The daily menu is varied and appetizing,~Generous 
in quantity, Moderate in price 


Jasper Avenue and 102 Street 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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and in 17 cases the applicant was expected to hold 
a First Class certificate. 

Perhaps one of the most objectionable voilations 
of the ethics of advertising occurs when the 
board announces the fact that applications will be 
received up to a certain date, apparently knowing 
full well that the position is already virtually fil- 
led, or is likely to be virtually filled at any time 
before the end of the stated period. One such 
case came to the notice of the writer last summer 
when a teacher travelled a hundred miles or so to 
interview the board on the day before the final 
meeting at which, according to the notice, the 
position would be filled. She spent the whole 
afternoon hunting up and interviewing the mem- 
bers of the board and was told finally that she 
should see the principal, as the matter had been 
left entirely with him. At some further trouble 
she succeeded in finding the principal who promp- 
tly informed her that he had already made his 
selection and that it wasn’t worth her while to 
bother more about the matter. On the same day 
when this teacher was interviewing the board 
another teacher from a point 175 miles distant in 
the opposite direction was also a visitor in the 
town on the same hopeless quest. The ethical 
implications should be obvious. 

It must not be supposed that these matters are 
brought up here in a merely critical and fault- 
finding spirit. Neither is it assumed that the case 
is entirely one-sided. Teachers also have their 
ethical responsibilities which are not always lived 
up to as fully as they should be. But that is anoth- 
er story. We are here discussing the ethics of the 
“Teacher-Wanted” advertisement—just that. The 
position taken is that the matter deserves more 
eonsideration than it has received. It is assumed 
that school boards do not find pleasure in putting 
teachers to unnecessary trouble, expense and dis- 
appointment. And it is suggested that one way 
to avoid doing this is to set forth in the advertise- 
ments for teachers as clearly and accurately and 
fully as possible the stipulations and requirements 
of the board and the significant conditions, finan- 
cial and otherwise, under which the appointment 
will be made. 


“Willie,” asked the teacher, “what was it Sir 
Walter Raleigh said when he placed his cloak on the 
muddy road for the beautiful queen to walk over?” 

Willie, the ultra-modern, gazed about the class- 
room in dismay, and then, taking a long chance, re- 
plied, “Step on it, kid!’ 
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| THE EDITOR’S CORNER | 


Holidays are almost here and now is a good 
time to have a general clean up of the school 
premises. Nothing will encourage pupils and 
teachers more than to return to a freshly calso- 
mined or painted school room with clean floors 
and shining windows. If funds are low why not 
have an old-fashioned “bee” before the harvest 
begins? Materials are not costly and if labor may 
not be employed there will be parents who will be 
interested enough to give their time and energy 
to make the school room bright and clean. 

* * * * 

If you are thinking of engaging a cheap teach- 
er, be sure you are not getting just that. The 
“cheap” teacher may be very expensive in the 
long run. 





* * * & 


Will those School Boards who have ordered the 
Magazine but have not yet paid for it please re- 
mit by Money Order immediately as accounts must 
be closed. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
ONTARIO 


In order to induce Boards of Trustees to intro- 
duce these subjects in Rural Schools, grants are 
made by the Department of Education of On- 
tario where equipment is provided, of sums vary- 
ing from $45.00 to $75.00 per annum and to 
teachers who give the instruction from $15.00 to 
$60.00 per annum. 

The subject should be open for boys and girls 
of Rural Schools, so that they may get the same 
benefits as pupils in Urban Schools. 

Household Science offers the inducement of 
hot lunches to the pupils with the added interest 
to the school work which it accomplishes in addi- 
tion to giving practical training for home work, 
including Cookery and Sewing. 

—Canadian School Board Journal. 
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TO UNLOCK AND CLOSE THE BOX 


If I knew the box where the smiles are kept, 
No matter how large the key, 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
’Twould open, I know, for me. 


Then over the land and sea-board cast, 

I’d scatter the smiles to play, 

For many and many a day 

That the children’s faces lee hold them fast. 


If I knew a box that was large enough, 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 
1 would like to gather them, every one, 
¥rom nursery, school and street, 
Then holding and folding, I’d pack them in, 
And turning the master key, 
I’d hire a giant to drop the box 
Into the depths of the sea. 
—Canadian School Board Journal. 


THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 

Two men went to church to pray. One was a 
man named Babbitt and the other a teacher. 

And the man named Babbitt stood and looking 
into the eyes of heaven exclaimed : 

“O Lord, I thank Thee that I am not like other 
men, even as this poor school teacher. 

“T pay half the preacher’s salary. It is my 
money that built this church. I subscribe liber- 
ally to foreign missions and to all the work of the 
church. 

“Tt is my money that advanceth Thy cause.” 

-—_ the teacher bowed himself in humility and 
said: 

“O God be merciful unto me. 


teacher.” 
—Walter R. Siders. 
World Federation of Education Associations. 
* * k * 


I was that man’s 


Difficulties are meant to arouse not to discour- 


age.—Channing. 
* * * * 


The measure of a man is his performance in 
existing circumstances—Selected. 
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Report of School Fire Insurance Committee 
of Alberta, Manitoba, Saskatchewan School 
Trustees’ Associations 


Presented to the Recent Convention of A.S.T.A. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

_ Your committee on School Fire Insurance are 
again able to submit a very encouraging report 
on the operations of the School Mutual Plan of 
fire insurance that was put into effect on the first 
day of May, 1930, at the request of the Provin- 
cial Trustees’ Associations of Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. 

In spite of the reduction of rates by Board Com- 
panies to meet the competition our plan provided, 
the school trustees have for the most part re- 
mained loyal to their associations with the result 
that our volume of insurance had reached a total 
on the 31st day of December, 1931, of $7,090,- 
602.75. 

We are pleased to report that the insurance 
under our plan is now being adopted by city and 
town schools as well as rural schools. Recently 
the Collegiate Board of the City of Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, placed 50 per cent. of their insurance 
under our School Mutual Plan. We hope to be 
able to interest other city school boards in fol- 
lowing their example. 

We are also pleased to report that although we 
have suffered some fire losses, yet our loss experi- 
ence has been far more favorable than that re- 
ported by the Board Companies prior to us under- 
taking this work. You can understand that our 
plan will have to be in operation some years be- 
fore we will be in a position to determine ac- 
curately the results of our efforts to reduce school 
fire losses. 

Last year we were able to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the fire insurance commissioners of Mani- 
toba and Alberta in mailing fire inspection reports 
in duplicate to the school secretaries of those 
Provinces. The completion of these reports by 
the school secretaries would bring to their atten- 
tion any unnecessary school hazards that existed 
in their school buildings, and in many cases cause 
them to be eliminated. As you know similar fire 
inspection reports were mailed out to the school 
secretaries of Saskatchewan the previous year. 

Our committee also prepared and mailed direct- 
ly to the school secretaries and chairmen further 
circulars dealing with the development of our 
plan and stressing fire prevention methods that 
might be undertaken. 

Our inter-provincial committee held their an- 
nual meeting in Regina on the 26th of November 
last. Questions of rates and future policy were 
very carefully considered. A request to carry in- 
surance on schools situated in Doukhobor areas 
in Saskatchewan was received from the Saskatche- 
wan Government but the committee decided that 
to carry insurance on these schools would jeopar- 
dize the success of the whole plan in view of the 
number of those schools that had apparently been 
deliberately burned during the last year. 

Some adjustments were made on the rates on 
city schools to meet changing conditions, but it 
was not thought advisable to make any changes 
in the rates on rural, village or town schools un- 
til such time as our experience on those risks 
showed a change in rate was justified. There is 





not the same necessity for reduction of rates under 
our plan as there would be in the case of ordin- 
ary policies. 

Under our plan all surpluses in premium pay- 
ments over and above fire losses, necessary oper- 
ating expenses, and 10 per cent. for company re- 
serves, belong to the schools insured under the 
plan, so that a lower rate does not necessarily 
bring an increased saving. 

We feel that our efforts have been more than 
justified already in not only causing a reduction 
in school fire insurance, but also in reducing the 
amount of school fire losses. As we increase the 
volume of insurance and so secure a lower ex- 
pense rate, and on the other hand improve our 
fire prevention methods we will be able to in- 
crease the saving for each school insured with us. 

Your committee carefully considered the ques- 
tion of allowing schools situated in the provinces 
of British Columbia and Ontario to place their 1n- 
surance in the scheme in operation in the three 
Prairie Provinces. As we had received no request 
from the Trustees’ Association of these provinces 
to join us in this undertaking, and as we felt their 
situation might be quite different from ours, we 
decided that with the exception of those schools 
who were now insured with us we should in fu- 
ture confine the insurance under our plan to the 
schools of our own provinces. 

The committee hope that as soon as conditions 
permit they will be able to arrange through co- 
operation with school inspectors, provincial fire 
commissioners and their staffs and inspectors of 
the mutual companies associated under the plan, 
for an annual inspection of every risk carried un- 
der our plan and also to establish a standard of 
common sense fire prevention methods to which 
all schools insured under the plan must conform. 
We will then be able to reduce our fire losses to 
a minimum and the school district ratepayers will 
reap the full advantage of the saving. 

In the meantime we ask for continuation of your 
co-operation, not only in placing your insurance 
under the plan that we have in operation, and 
bringing the plan to the attention of other schools 
trustees in your municipality, but also in taking all 
necessary precautions to prevent your school 
buildings from being burned down. 

Speaking on the report Mr. King said: ‘The 
loss we have had up to the 1st of November was 
$25,717.14 That has been distributed over the 
three provinces. At the time this list was made 
there was $6,472,352.75 insured. Perhaps you 
would like to know how that insurance is placed. 
I might remark here some agents of the Board 
Companies have made statements that are mis- 
leading. I do not think the Board Companies 
themselves have done this but the agents inten- 
tionally or unintentionally have led people to be- 
lieve they would be making a mistake in taking 
out a policy in these mutuals, that the policy is 
practically taken out on paper and should any- 
thing happen they would not be reimbursed on 
their fire insurance; that they are unreliable and 
would not be able to come through. That is a 
mistaken idea. The Mutual Companies are under 
the same restrictions as the Board Companies. The 
supervisors are pretty strict and look after your 
interests well in the three provinces so when any- 
body comes to you and tells you you are taking a 
risk that will likely prove of no value to you they 
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are telling you something that is not true. I want 
to disabuse your mind along that line, and to show 
you you are perfectly safe. ’ [ 

The insurance taken up to the present time is 
reinsured so far with Lloyds of London. I think 
you will all admit they are a reliable firm. On 
a risk of from $1,000 to $250,000 the Mutuals will 
carry 10 per cent and Lloyds will carry 90 per 
cent. On $50,000 to $100,000 the Companies 
carry 15 per cent. and Lloyds 85 per cent. On $30,- 
000 to $50,000 the Companies carry 20 per cent. 
and 80 per cent. is carried by Lloyds until we get 
down to $2,000 which is carried by the Mutual 
Companies, so it seems to me you are perfectly 
safe in this insurance. 

When we started out to get a lower rate we 
invited the Board Companies in the same as the 
Mutuals and tried to get the co-operation of the 
Board Companies.. They told us it was impossible 
for them to lower the rates and they said they 
were not particular about having school insur- 
ance because there was a hazard which was too 
great, so there was no use going further with 
them, so we began negotiating with the four Mu- 
tuals. We came to terms with them and based 
it at 25 per cent. below the Board rate at the 
time this went into effect. After we had been 
going six or eight months I presume the Board 
Companies woke up to the fact that they 
were losing considerable insurance and they low- 
ered the rate to the present until in the vil- 
ages, perhaps the largest hazard we have, they 
are just a little below, so you see we did some- 
thing when we started this insurance business. I 
think you will agree we have done wonderfully 
well, and as well as could have been expected. 

You may ask with regard to a greater reduc- 
tion. Your committee felt it did not want to ask 
them to make a reduction below what they can 
safely carry. We feel they should be perfectly 
safe and they should be safe until we have had a 
period of years to go by and we had better leave 
it as it is. The Board Companies do not make 
you any reduction. The committee work being 
done is carried by the insurance itself. It is not 
costing our organization one dollar to carry on 
this work. At the beginning we paid the bill but 
since a year ago the Insurance Committee has ar- 
ranged so it carries its own expenses. 


Another thing I want to comment on is the in- 
surance in the Doukhobor areas. There seems 
to be a faction in these communities with a mania 
for destroying school property. While that may 
not prevail with all it prevails to such an extent 
that we do not feel it is safe to take on insurance 
on these buildings, and when the Government met 
us the only thing we could think of was to let them 
form a Mutual Association of their own. In Sas- 
katchewan they have between 70 and 80 schools 
that they cannot get insurance on. There are dis- 
tricts where there are only one or two Doukho- 
bors and the rest are English-speaking people, 
but they are penalized because of these other 
families. It is really serious and we have 
advised that the best thing for them to do is to 
form a mutual and carry their own insurance and 
then perhaps they will realize when they burn 
down a school house that they will have to pay the 
bill. We have left it at that. I do not know 
what they will do. 


I am indeed gratified at the way our plan is 
working out. I would like a show of hands from 
those who have read the circular letters (about 
half responded). You may have wondered why 
they are sent out but unless we can reduce our 
fire hazards to a minimum we cannot hope to re- 
duce our policy very much. That can be done 
if we can get the co-operation of the trustees, the 
teacher, the children with the Fire Commissioners 
and the Inspectors we can reduce that hazard. 
It is terrible the number of fires we are having 
and the amount of life which is being lost, and I 
wonder if a great deal of it is not caused by care- 
lessness. We are not seeing that our stoves and 
pipes are in a condition to stand the heat we 
expect them to carry during a cold spell. Put the 
responsibility on your Secretary to visit the school 
and see that the stoves, heaters or whatever it may 
be are in proper shape. This should be done two 
or three times during the year. If your Secre- 
tary is not a trustee place this duty on one of 
your trustees to see how the building is equipped 
and taken care of. During the summer vacation 
visit school once in a while and see if everything is 
O.K. We think if we can take fire prevention 
training into the school and the teacher brings up 
the boys and girls with this in mind, that they will 
take it home. They will more than likely bring 
it to fathers’ or mothers’ attention that the pipes 
are not right and maybe save a fire. We are not 
trying to place a burden on you when we send out 
these letters, but just want to bring to your atten- 
tion that we would like to cut down the fire haz- 
ard as far as possible. 

A number of delegates enquired where they 
could secure information about insurance and 
where the companies were located. Mr. King re- 
plied giving them the address of Mr. C. E. Little, 
2, Victoria Block, Regina, Saskatchewan, or direct 
to the Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Company, 
Wawanesa, Man. 


JACK MINER, THE NATURALIST 

School libraries should contain at least on of 
Jack Miner’s books. There are two, “Jack Miner 
and the Birds” and “Jack Miner and Current 
Topics.” A third one, “Jack Miner, His Life and 
Religion” will shortly be off the press. His name 
will go down to posterity for having initiated the 
campaign for the protection of bird life. Al- 
though the writer had the privilege of meeting 
and hearing Mr. Miner when he addressed the 
Annual Convention of the O. E. A. in 1920, it 
was only recently he had the pleasure of spending 
a few hours at his home and bird sanctuary near 
the town of Kingsville. Jack Miner is in so great 
demand as a lecturer and serves on so many com- 
missions for the preservation of game, that the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the various activities of 
the farm and bird sanctuary has been delegated 
to his son Manley, a fine type of young man who 
has caught the enthusiasm of his father and 
brought to the enterprise an executive ability 
that ensures the future prosperity and extension 
of this benevolent enterprise. 

It will be of interest to teachers and trustees 
alike, that although Jack Miner has become a dis- 
tinguished naturalist and is regarded today as an 
educated man, he did not have the advantages of 
even an elementary education. In fact as he told 
the large audience he addressed at the O.E.A. 
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Convention, 1920, the first and only school he ever 
attended was a little country Sunday Schooi near 
his home and this he did on the invitation of his 
little boy. He was really led by a little child not 
only into the sphere of religious education but to 
the study of bird and all animal life as a career. 
It appears this little boy, perhaps it was Manley, 
now a grown man, was‘leaving home for Sunday 
School with the other members of the family and 
Daddy was to be left at home alone, when it oc- 
curred to the boy that he might just as well join 
the party. “Daddy, come on to Sunday School 
with me, won’t you? It looks so lonesome for you 
all alone at home when mother and the rest of us 
are away.” He, of course, complied with this 
urgent request but when he arrived at the Sunday 
School he faced a very confusing dilemma. The 
superintendent naturally welcomed the father to 
Sunday School but having no class for adults and 
needing teachers for little folk, immediately 
pressed him into service. Would he teach a class 
of boys? Dare he confess his inability to read? 
Well, he accepted the challenge. The boys of the 
class did the reading and Jack Miner the explain- 
ing. The lesson assigned was contained in the 
first chapter of Genesis and dealt with the crea- 
tion and care of God’s creatures. He was right 
at home with the subject and made his first ven- 
ture in the field of education where he has re- 
mained for the past fifteen years, travelling far 
and wide and writing pamphlets and books on 
the care of birds, the philosophy of life and re- 
ligion. 

Jack Miner is a striking example of the self- 
educated man and yet nobody is really educated 
unless he educates himself. He demonstrates the 
fact that one can become educated without formal 
schooling. We have over emphasized the part 
schools and colleges play in education. Many 
graduates of educational institutions regard their 
education as finished when they pass the final ex- 
amination and venture out into the field of the 
world with closed minds. The really educated 
man is never educated but following on in the pro- 
cess of ever learning until the curtain drops. We 
are all learners where we are weak and ignor- 
ant and teachers where we are strong and wise. 

Jack Miner has taken up the cause of the wild 
deer, claiming that the wolves rather than the 
hunters are responsible for the decrease in num- 
ber. He quotes statistics for Algonquin Park, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Nova Scotia, to 
prove his contention. He is now serving on a com- 
mission appointed by the Ontario Government to 
investigate the conditions of game in the Province 
and is having the satisfaction of hearing his views 
confirmed by many others in all parts of the 
Province. 

Have you heard Jack Miner speak over the 
radio? His last talk was “Why I Believe There 
is a God.” He took his hearers on an imaginary 
expedition through Northern Ontario to visit the 
native haunts of the partridges, rabbits and the 
deer and found abundant evidence of the over- 
ruling Providence of the Divine Creator in the life 
and habits of these wild creatures of the woods. 
As his early experience as a Sunday School teach- 
er shows, Jack Miner did not get his theology 
through attending college or even from the read- 
ing of books. He must be classed among the 
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pioneers and prophets who find out things, be- 
come the teachers of others, and the writers of 
books. Jack Miner is not a follower but a leader. 
He is always breaking new trails and surprising 
the public with new ventures. Perhaps formal 
education in school and college would have left 
him “cribbed, cabined, and confined.” Here is 
a man of strength, initiative and originality. It 
is an inspiration for anyone to visit his beautiful 
home, well-kept farm, and bird sanctuary, a few 
miles from the town of Kingsville. Talk about 
reforestation! He has five acres of pine in which 
wild fowl of every description nest for the sum- 
mer. His latest venture is the slaughter of the 
starlings. He knows the history of these birds 
from their introduction to Canada some thirty 
years ago to the present. The school children of 
the Province should be encouraged to study the 
work of Jack Miner the Naturalist. 

We will close with Jack Miner’s interpretation 
of the 23rd Psalm. ‘One day as I was sitting in 
one of nature’s cathedrals perfectly surrounded 
with these so called wild creatures (before man 
had any control over them) and as I stood under 
a big hemlock, whose boughs drooped and nearly 
touched the ferns at my feet, my thoughts flashed 
out to great-hearted David and I just wondered 
if he could have had more to be thankful for than 
little uneducated me. Then the wind whispered 
through the boughs of the evergreens and an in- 
terpretation of the 23rd Psalm floated into my 
ears in the following words: 


The Lord is my Guide and Teacher, 
I shall not get lost 

He makes my heart a receiving station for His 
wireless, 

He sits down beside me in the pathless woods 
and opens up His book of knowledge. 

He turns the leaves very slowly that my dim- 
med eyes may read His meaning. 

He makes the trees I plant to grow, and flowers 
to arch my path with their fragrant beauty ; 
gives me dominion over the fowls of the air 
and they honk and sing their way to and 
from my home. 

Yes, He has brought me up from a barefooted 
underprivileged boy to a man respected by 
millions of people and I give Him all the 
credit and praise whenever, wherever, and 
forever. 

—Canadian School Board Journal. 


Build for yourself a strong-box, 
Fashion each part with care; 

When it’s strong as your hand can make it, 
Put all your troubles there; 

Hide there all thought of your failures, 
And each bitter cup that you quaff, 

Lock all your heart aches within it, 
And sit on the lid and laugh! 


Tell no one its contents, 
Never its secrets share; 
When you’ve dropped in your care and worry, 
Keep them forever there; 
Hide them from sight so completely 
That the world would never dream half; 
Fasten the strong box securely, 
And sit on the lid and laugh! 


—Bertha Adams Backus, in The Toronto Globe. 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE 
Dr. C. A. Staples, Stettler 

The little red school house! What a wealth of 
sentiment the words call up! To the modern 
youngsters in their elaborately equipped schools, 
like huge plants with the proper lighting arrange- 
ment, up-to-date ventilation system and equip- 
ment of every kind, the old fashioned school 
house would seem very crude indeed. The forms 
and benches were very rough affairs, battle- scar- 
red veterans on which succeeding generations had 
carved their names. If you were caught doing 
it—well you were sorry, that is all. But if, in 
after years you became famous, the school trust- 
ees would point with pride to those very same 
initials. That is the way they do with Shake- 
speare’s now, though I suppose young Will had 
his ears pulled for carving them there. It’s a 
wonder we did not all die young, according to 
modern ideas of hygiene. The cross lights were 
enough to send us blind (so we are told now), 
the unventilated air must have been loaded with 
germs, and then there were our slates—you _ re- 
member what we used to do with them. And yet, 
some of us seemed to survive! 

And although the methods were all wrong, the 
little old school houses seemed to give us a fairly 
good start in life. As the old prayer has it, ‘Many 
went hence, year by year to take their part in 
building straight and strong the fabric of the na- 
tion’s life.” Was this because of the thorough- 
ness with which we were taught, “Readin’ and 
’ritin’ and ’rithmetic?” For they taught it thor- 
oughly, as various parts of our anatomy could 
testify. It was literally taught to the “tune of the 
hickory stick,” in many cases. We were like the 
children in Goldsmith’s “Deserted Village” who 
“learned to trace the day’s disasters in the teach- 
er’s morning face. Full well they laughed with 
counterfeited glee, at all his jokes, for many a 
joke had he. Full well the busy whispers, circling 
round, proclaimed the dismal tidings when he 
frowned. Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 
the love he bore to learning was in fault.” That 
was the way with the old Dominie who taught 
Ramsay MacDonald. You recall that when the 
lad played truant, he could count on a sound 
thrashing the next day. And yet the old man’s 
heart was burning up with pride in the boy, and 
ambition for his future, so that he fired Ramsay 
with the same ambition, and when he had taught 
him all he knew, he filled him with the desire to 
go to London and learn all he could there. Of 
course he had fine material to work on, and yet, 
it is just possible, that if Ramsay MacDonald had 
not had the Dominie’s influence behind him, he 
might still be digging “‘tatties” on a little high- 
land farm. And you remember, too, that last 
great novel of Thomas Hardy—‘Jude the Ob- 
scure” in which the young lad, Jude, is fired by his 
teacher in the little country school which he at- 
tended, with the burning ambition to go to Ox- 
ford. Sostrong did the desire become in the boy’s 
heart, that every night he used to go to a farm 
some distance from his home and climb a high 
barn there from which he could see the faint glow 


_ across the sky that came from the distant lights 


of Oxford. And one day he carved on a milestone 
of the road that led to Oxford, a hand pointing 
to the distart University city, and under it the 
word, “Thither.” 


Not long ago I saw a letter in one of our papers 
protesting against the absence of religious teach- 
ing in our schools. The writer of this letter was 
probably thinking of religion as a formal subject 
on the curriculum, but she (I think it was a wom- 
an) might have been given the answer that a 
schoolmaster made to someone who asked how 
they taught religion in his school. ‘We teach re- 
ligion all day long,” he answered. “We teach it 
in Arithmetic by accuracy. We teach it in Lang- 
uage, by learning to say what we mean—‘Yea, 
yea, and nay, nay.’ We teach it in History by 
humanity. We teach it in Geography by breadth 
of mind. We teach it in Handicraft, by thorough- 
ness. We teach it in Astronomy by reverence. We 
teach it in the playground by fair play. We teach 
it by kindness to animals, by courtesy and good 
manners to one another, and truthfulness in all 
things. We teach it by showing the children that 
we, their elders, are their friends and not their 
enemies. We teach them to build the church of 
Christ out of the actual relations in which they 
stand to their teachers and their school fellows, 
because we believe that unless they learn to build 
it where they are, they will not learn to build it 
afterward anywhere else!” 


That is the fourth “R” that we learned in the 
little red school house—-religion, communicated by 
contagion, and that is the only worth-while way to 
teach anything. You can tell children till you are 
hoarse to do as you say, but they will keep right 
on doing as you do, in spite of all your talk. So 
you might just as well save your breath to cool 
your porridge. Dr. Carsewell Ellis of Cleveland 
College recently made an experiment in which he 
had the same subject matter taught in six dif- 
ferent ways—the quizz method, the lecture meth- 
od, the method of individual research, etc. At the 
end of the term he made a check-up, when it was 
found that so far as marks were concerned, all 
the classes fared alike. They had consumed the 
same amount of information, but the results var- 
ied directly according to the contagion the stud- 
ents caught from the teachers. It was the per- 
sonality of the teacher that counted—not the me- 
thod. Now I am not advocating antiquated 
methods. I think that teachers, like preachers, 
should capitalize every new idea and every worth- 
while suggestion for their profession. Personality 
plus method can accomplish wonders, but of the 
two, personality undoubtedly comes first. Ernest 
Raymond, the English novelist, who lectured here 
last fall, tells us in his book, “Through Literature 
to Life,” of an old teacher whom he had in the 
boys’ school which he attended. This man violat- 
ed all the rules of pedagogy. He was slovenly in 
appearance—even dirty, a ridiculous figure with 
large splay feet. He was unpunctual, wandering 
into the class-room long after the proper hour for 
the lesson to begin. He was lazy, sometimes de- 
liberately putting a newspaper over his head and 
having a sound nap in the middle of a class period. 
He was disrespectful to superiors. And yet he 
inspired those boys with such a love for the beau- 
tiful, not only in literature but in life, that it will 
enrich all their days. He fired their imaginations 
and their hearts with a love of the true and the 
noble, so that many of them who have since be- 
come famous in their chosen work, gladly acknow]l- 


edge their indebtedness to him. The power of his 
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personality was great enough to overcome his in- 
sufficiencies in methods and habits. $ 

We can all verify this from our own experience. 
I recall one year when my own little girl was so 
wrapped up in the personality of her teacher that 
we had that worthy lady served up to us morning, 
noon and night. The child’s iessons that year were 
not a task but a joy, because they were all an 
expression of her enthusiasm for her teacher, and 
therefore an echo of that teacher’s ability 
to impart her enthusiasm to her pupils. In my 
own life, the things that have impressed them- 
selves most upon my.memory in connection with 
my teachers were the little acts of kindness that 
touched the heart of a lonely, motherless boy. 
One teacher especially—I remember the touch of 
her fingers against mine to this very day. And 
I remember later on the remark of my dear old 
master—We shall look for great things from 
you, George.” It is years since he went to his 
rest, but I shall carry his words of trust with me 
till my dying day. Yes, I think we will all testify 
that the teachers who have influenced us most 
were not those who doled out flat, prescribed wis- 
dom, but those whose own ardor or fineness of 
character communicated itself to us, and filled us 
with a warmth of enthusiasm for the worth-while 
things of life. 

Education 

Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 

And a farm boy sat on the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 

And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was 

naught, 

For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 

All through the lecture time and quiz, 

“The kind of a man I want to be 

Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is.” 


Theology, languages, medicine, law, 

Are peacock feathers to deck and daw. 

If the boys who come from your _ splendid 
schools 

Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 

You may boast of your age and your _  ivied 
walls, 

Your great endowments, your marble halls, 
And all your modern features— 

Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach, 

The multifarioys things you teach, 

But what about your teachers? 


Are they men who can stand in a father’s 
place, 

Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 

When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 

Its life and faith to a fine true man? 


No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be, 

Not all the books on all the shelves, 

But what the teachers are themselves. 

For Education is making men: 

So is it now, so was it when 

Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 

And James Garfield sat on the other. 

—Arthur Guiterman. 

(James Garfield was twentieth President of the 

United States). 
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Parents—And now, having said all this, let me 
hasten to add that all the responsibility for turn- 
ing out worthy citizens should not be left with 
the teachers. We hear a great deal of criticism 
of our boys and girls today, especially those of 
High School and College age. If there are things 
about their conduct that we cannot altogether ap- 
prove of, let us not be too quick to fix the blame 
on our teachers and on our schools. It is highly 
important that there should be a sympathetic re- 
lationship between parents and teachers in facing 
and solving the peculiar problems of our day, and 
if Parent-Teacher Associations can establish and 
foster this relationship, then they are doing a 
good work. But as soon as this or any other or- 
ganization, including trustees, begins to dictate to 
the teacher or interfere unduly in his work, it 
ceases to justify its existence. There are times, 
I suppose, when parents are justified in interfer- 
ing, though this is not so true today as in the old 
days, for instance in Upper Canada when many 
of the teachers were retired army officers whose 
one idea of teaching was to beat and torture chil- 
dren. Mrs. Wallis, a Calgary writer, tells us of 
such an incident in her book, “The Exquisite 
Gift.”” The old bully of a teacher had a genius 
for devising horrible punishments for the pupils, 
and had discovered that the cruellest thing he 
could do to a certain young, sensitive boy, was to 
shut him in a dark hole under the school house. 
When this happened the second time, the step- 
mother of the little one, who is the heroine of the 
book, visited the school with a horse-whip and 
thrashed the ferocious old master till he yelled 
with pain and fury. This was justifiable interfer- 
ence, but it belongs to old unhappy far-off things. 
If we feel today that our children are not doing 
as well as we think they ought to do, let us look 
first into their background. Is it possible that 
there is a communal responsibility for the present 
day conditions? Certainly no pupil can be at his 
best when he comes to school sleepy and tired 
from the party he attended the night before. We 
cannot expect teachers to make scholars of boys 
and girls coming into their homes at two and 
three in the morning. We would not go back to 
the puritan days if we could, but there is such a 
thing as keeping an even keel. We have many 
organizations for reform, but often their object is 
far removed form our every-day life and 
problems. Here is a reform that should begin 
locally—here is something vital to the. life of our 
province. No doubt I will be accused of advocat- 
ing blue ruin laws, but there are times when we 
must risk being unpopular. When I was in a cer- 
tain city I was told about a kind of party in which 
young people go from one house to another, in a 
sort of relay and only arrive home at five in the 
morning. To me there is something radically 
wrong in principle with the practice of allowing 
high school boys and girls to keep such hours. 
And what about the parents in whose homes such 
parties are being given? They are either not pres- 
ent at all, or they wink at what goes on. This 
is a case for concentrated effort on the part of the 
parents, for one alone can do very little. If you 
speak to your daughter she says, “Everybody else 
is doing it,” and that to most people seems to 
— it, or to render them incapable of any 
action. 
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Universities are sometimes brought into disre- 
pute for weeding out students who have not made 
good and who show no disposition to work or ac- 
complish anything worth while, but why should 
the State be expected to pay for the instruction 
of young people who frankly attend the institu- 
tion for the fun they can have there? I have 
seen tacked up in a student’s room a card with 
the motto, “Never iet your studies interfere with 
your college work.” And this might be taken as 
a motto for many, not only among our college but 
also our high school students. As parents are 
we quite helpless before these conditions, or 
can we and will we do something to remedy 
them? Is there any wisdom in the appeal I am 
making? A father of a high school girl said to 
me recently, “Can the church do nothing about 
our young people?” And I wanted to reply, 
“What are the parents doing?” If our children 
are going to be given a proper sense of the values 
of life, their training must begin at home. It can- 
not all be left to teachers or ministers however 
earnest these men and women may be. There is a 
fourth “R” in education, and that ‘“‘R” stands for 
“Religion” and religion of the right kind builds 
character, and without character all our building 
is done on shifting sand. 


PREPAREDNESS 


O my country, 
My new world, 
Prepare, 
Prepare— 
Not to avenge wrong, 
But to exalt right; 
Not to display honor, 
But to prove humility ; 
Not to bring wrath, 
But vision; 
Not to win war, 
But a people, 
And not people only, 
But all peoples; 
Not to exact justice from your enemies only, 
But from your friends, 
And not from your friends only, 
But first from yourselves! 


* —WITTER BYNNER, in A Canticle of Pan. 


We are sure to get the better of Fortune if we 
do but grapple with her.—Seneca. 


BIG INSIDE 


Just because I’m not quite six 

And little too, and kind of fat, 

The others play the meanest tricks, 
And treat me like an alley-cat. 


Today they broke my birthday spade; 
They smashed the pirate fort I made; 
They pulled my hair; they splashed me wet; 
They called me “Kid” and “Mamma’s pet.” 


I’m little, but I never cried, 
So, all the same, I’m big inside. 


—RHarriet Eager Davis. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 

‘All school reforms stand or fall with the 
teacher. The best curriculum cannot give him 
wings; the worst cannot restrict him altogether. 

“All school reforms should begin with the se- 
lection and education of teachers. Only the teach- 
er can save the school, and to him must be given 
the position and respect which he deserves,” says 
Lichtwark; and Thomas Alexander, in New York 
Herald Tribune, with this in mind, gives eighteen 
questions which it should be possible, he says, in 
progressive schools, to answer in the affirmative. 
They are the following: 

1. Are the activities in which the children en- 
gage selected with the purpose of giving the chil- 
dren those skills, knowledge, abilities, and atti- 
tudes which persist through life ? 

2. Is the instruction based upon the child’s 
spontaneous activities and interests? 

3. Does the individual work of the child consist 
of investigation (facts from observation, news- 
papers, books, etc.), classified according to his 
ability and generalizations? 

4. Does the instruction and its materials in the 
school cross-section life experience ? 

5. Are the children’s interests broad rather 
than narrow? 

6. Does the school aim to develop the power of 
independent reasoning rather than to achieve an 
accumulation of factual knowledge? 

7. Does the school develop critical faculties on 
the basis of scientific method: observation, formu- 
Woe of hypothesis, verification, establishment of 
aw ? 

8. Do the subjects of instruction lose their indi- 
vidual identity and largely grow out of activity 
centres or projects of large units of work? 

9. Does the school provide for group work on 
the basis of scientific methods? 

10. Is original work encouraged? 

11. Do the pupils indulge in free occupations 
which tend to cultivate pupils’ tastes, encourage 
initiative and develop their inventive faculties? 

12. Does moral growth proceed from experience 
rather than from authority ? 

13. Do all the children have physical exercise, 
particularly in games and sports? 

14. Does the natural environment play an im- 
portant role in the education of the children? 

15. Is the timetable subordinate to needs of the 
children’s activities ? 

16. Does the discipline of the school become 
largely the responsibility of the children? 

17.Are the members of the school good citizens 
today? 

18. Have the children learned in school how to 
preserve and increase their health resources? 

These questions have direct implications for the 
organization of teacher-training programs. 

—The Homemakers’ Page, Toronto Globe. 


If you think that too long you have waited and 
striven, . 

Then remember you’ve gotten as much as 
you’ve given. 

There is never a danger too great for defying, 

There is nothing we’d do that is not worth trying. 

There is nothing can happen, unless we begin it; 

There is nothing worth winning, but what we 
can win it. —Selected. 
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STETTLER TRUSTEES’ ASSOCIATION 


The Stettler Inspectorate Trustees’ Association 
in trying out a system of organization has met 
with remarkable success. It has been the custom 
to hold the annual local convention at the same 
time as the Teachers’ Convention and to hold a 
joint banquet. This arrangement has been very 
satisfactory for several years. Last year as the 
teachers had no convention the trustees cancelled 
their convention. The Executive of the Trustees 
felt that possibly greater interest and better or- 
ganization could be effected if the Inspectorate 
were divided into sub-districts. The Inspectorate 
was divided therefore into nine such districts and 
meetings were held in the various towns centrally 
located. ‘The response was far in excess of ex- 
pectations. A local organization with a chair- 
man and secretary was formed in each district for 
the purpose of discussing local problems and elect- 
ing a representative who should be a member of 
the Inspectorate Association Executive. 

Mr. M. R. Holder, President of the Association, 
Mr. A. B. Clark, the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. W. 
E. Hay, Inspector of Schools for the Stettler 
Inspectorate and Dr. Clive A. Staples were the 
speakers at these meetings. Mr. Holder took 
up the subject of Organization and Co-operation 
as a means of securing results, also the matter of 
the A.S.T.A. and A.T.A. Magazine, suggesting 
that as trustees gave their time and thought gratis, 
it was only good business for the School District 
to see that every trustee had a copy of the 
magazine for his better information on what 
was doing in the trustee world and also to have 
the viewpoint of the teachers on all contro- 
versial points. Mr. Clark discussed the objects 
of the meetings and the results hoped for. Mr. 
Hay took the opportunity of discussing with the 
trustees the serious local problems, trying to get 
their viewpoint on various phases of the work 
in order to settle many difficulties that were aris- 
ing. The necessity, the desirability and the ad- 
visability of teaching Grades IX, X and XI in one 
room rural schools came under consideration 
at all meetings. Many very interesting and prof- 
itable discussions were brough about at various 
points. Mr. Hay pointed out that while he came 
in contact with the teacher he seldom had an op- 
portunity of meeting the trustees for free discus- 
sions and he welcomed the privilege of joining 
with the Trustees’ Association in these meetings. 
Dr. Staples discussed the need of revision in our 
secondary courses, especially with a view to in- 
troducing more of practical education, so that the 
courses might be arranged and taught for the 
majority rather than for the select few. 

The attendance and interest displayed at the 
various meetings was a manifestation of the un- 
rest and dissatisfaction that is so prevalent 
throughout the world at the present time; a 
searching for something better; a realization that 
the children of the rising generation must be pre- 
pared to meet different problems than the present 
generation; an awakening among trustees to the 
serious nature of their stewardship and a determ- 
a" to prepare themselves to better fulfil that 

uty. 


No grace can save any man unless he helps 
himself.—Beecher. 


July, 1982 


WETASKIWIN INSPECTORATE TRUSTEES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Hon. Perren E. Baker, Minister of Education, 
and Dr. J. T. Ross, Deputy Minister, were the 
representatives from the Department to attend the 
semi-annual conference of the Wetaskiwin In- 
spectorate Trustees’ Association meeting held in 
the Alexandra school, Wetaskiwin, June 11, 1932. 
Over 60 of the 142 districts in the inspectorate 
sent delegates. The meeting took the form of a 
round-table conference and Mr. Baker and Dr. 
Ross were called upon to answer many questions 
of importance bearing upon the different prob- 
lems the trustees meet during times of depression. 

In his remarks Dr. Ross spoke of the changed 
conditions of to-day as compared with normal 
times. 


“Pick Best Teachers” 


There is a large surplus of teachers in the pro- 
vince, he said and advised the school boards to 
engage the strongest teachers possible. The 
teacher is the school and if the proper teacher is 
secured the best results will be obtained, he added. 

Mr. Baker referred to the difficulties to-day 
caused by things that made for the advancement 
of the world. On account of man’s knowledge 
and power over forces of nature there was an 
overproduction and this has resulted in depression. 
The Minister was sure this period of depression 
would be followed by prosperity and history 
would repeat itself. Education will be maintained 
and the schools and universities will not be closed, 
he said. 

In discussing the live question as to whether 
grades IX and X should be taught in the rural 
public schools John Scoffield, Inspector, gave as 
his opinion that this would depend on accommo- 
dation, the number of grades taught in the school, 
the teacher’s experience and the opportunity the 
pupils have for attending High School. 


Another matter which caused animated discus- 
sion was the present method of collecting taxes, 
namely, by the treasurers of the municipalities, 
rather than by the treasurers of school districts. 
Many districts were not satisfied as more monies 
were given school districts than the amount of 
taxes collected, while other districts could not get 
the full appropriation as the money was spent in 
the weaker districts. 


—The Edmonton Journal. 


NEED MORE MALE TEACHERS 


In speaking at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion in Toronto, one time, J. A. Carlyle, Presi- 
dent of the Ontario Secondary School Teachers’ 
Association, said, the decrease in the number of 
male secondary school teachers was to be re- 
gretted. He was not casting aspersions on 
women teachers, he declared, but he felt that half 
of the province’s secondary school teachers should 
be men, presuming that half the pupils were boys. 
He hoped that imposing buildings and elaborate 
facilities would never be deemed prior in import- 
ance to excellence of staffs and the interests of 
the pupils. 

—Canadian School Board Journal. 
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Safety Deposit Boxes to Rent at 
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ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT— 


JULY SALE 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF TEACHERS ATTENDING SUMMER SCHOOL 
SMART SUMMER COATS—Tweeds, Chunga, Diagonals 
Regularly $16.75 to $19.75—Reduced to $10. 


Stylish and dressy coats to wear over light summer frocks to teas and bridge! 
Smart and practical styles for sports wear and vacation trips. 


Faultlessly tailored on fitted lines with numerous types of collars and front 
fastening schemes. Shown in novelty tweeds and plain chungas and diagonals 


in fawn, green, brown and black. 
With or without belts. Mecca silk lined. Sizes 14 to 46. 10 
Regulariy $16.75 to $10.76. Fuly Bale...........-....cc.-c0csice<--2000 


COOL SUMMER FROCKS— in Lovely Pastel Shades 


TRIMMED WITH HAND EMBROIDERY AND DRAWN WORK 
A new shipment of lovely pastel-tinted Frocks that will serve for a game of 
tennis or golf and informal afternoon occasions. Every vacation wardrobe 
should contain at least a couple of them! 
Fashioned in one-piece sleeveless and shoulder sleeve styles on lines that permit 
plenty of freedom for sports wear. Have V-necks formed with pleatings from 
the shoulder—square and scalloped necklines with neat little collars. 

Skirts slightly flared or with kick pleats—narrow self 

belts Pastel shades and two-tone pastels. Sizes 14 3 4 

Sa a crc niiiricsccns ens cccitseceensintniicnacsentaseinsetcineaaninigiat 
—ANOTHER GROUPING of similar styles in pastel shades. July Sale at $2.95 


JOMNSTONE WALAEK 


Gor. JASPER & 2nd pa ionne oon Lh. 4 ei tt SUTHERLAND 





“EDMONTON’S OWN STORE” 


MOYER’S FOR 


QUALITY SCHOOL 
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OF ALL KINDS 
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ST. JOSEPH’S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Cacholic College : Univepsicy of Alberca : EOmoncon : 


Just Opposite 
the Medical 
Building. © 


THE BURSAR 


THOMAS W. LAWSON 


Thomas W. Lawson—twenty-five years ago one 
of the best known names on the American Continent 
or in the world. Yes, Lawson of “Frenzied Finance”’. 
He wrote that book, and was at the top of the ladder 
in the investment market and finance generally. He 
was unquestionably worth millions. He was so wealthy 
that life insurance did not appeal to him but he had 
a dear sister for whom he wished to provide, and he 
arranged. an income for that sister of $50 per month 
for the rest of her life. 


It is said that for the last six or seven years of 
Lawson’s life he eked out a meagre existence, living 
with his sister on that $50 per month. 


RATES REASONABLE 


An Ideal 
Residence for 
Teachers during 
the Summer 
months. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


These are absolutely true stories, though the names 
have been changed. There are millions of such stories. 


“Is Henry Brown living yet?” asked the writer a 
short time ago of a Winnipegger. Twenty years ago 
Henry Brown was known throughout Canada as a 
captain of industry. His name adorned two immense 
buildings in the City of Winnipeg. 

The reply was, “Yes, the poor old man is living 
yet, in a shack on the outskirts of Winnipeg. What 
support he gets is from relatives and friends.” 

“What about his brother, Frank?” (He also, 
twenty years ago, was a prominent business man, liv- 
ing in plenty). 

“Absolutely penniless”, was the reply. 

“Where is J. D. Smith?” (His name also adorned 
an immense wholesale building in Winnipeg and he 
was famous for his love of speedy horses and good 
living). 

“Poor old J. D., was the reply, “He is a broken 
down old man, trying to earn a living selling goods on 
the road.” 


The Commercial Life Retirement Income Bond is an admirable and absolutely guaranteed 
means of providing for the days when you should live in comfort, and it can be done at age 30 


for about $11 per month. Younger ages a little less—older ages a little more. 


But why 


should anyone go through life in doubt or uncertainty regarding their sunset days? 


We will be glad to send you our booklet “Are You Establishing A Reserve?” with full 


particulars of the Retirement Income Bond. 


CUT HERE 


ewe esceec ere ec ee ny 


Mr. J. W. Glenwright, Managing Director, . 
The Commercial Life, Edmonton, Alberta 1 
I am interested in The Commercial Life Retire- 4 


ment Income Bond. Please give me rate of de- 
posit for my age. : 


Occupation 
Date of Birth 


THE COMMERCIAL LIFE 


Assurance Company of Canada 


HEAD OFFICE — EDMONTON, Alberta 
J. W. GLENWRIGHT, Managing Director 


“1 saw your name in the A.T.A.” 
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